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Now that the General Assembly has decided 
that the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations will be in New York adjacent to the 
East River, between 42nd and 48th Streets, engi- 
neers have begun the testing of the subsoil con- 
ditions in the area. Wallace K. Harrison, a 
distinguished New York architect, is director 
of planning for the organizing of the plans for 
the permanent headquarters site. He is to be 
assisted by architects and engineers chosen from 
different countries. They have already begun 
work on the plans. Our picture this week shows 
the driving of casing at the foot of East 48th 
Street, New York City to test the rock forma- 
tion. 
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A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Ti SecuRITY COUNCIL met in plenary session on 
February 11, 12, 13 and 14. At its 105th meeting on 
February 13 it adopted a draft resolution concern- 
ing the implementation of the Resolutions of the 
General Assembly regarding the principles govern- 
ing the general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments, and information on armed forces of the 
United Nations (see page 143). 


A 


At its 105th and 106th meetings on February 13 
and 14 respectively, the Council began its general 
debate on the Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (see page 148). 


A 


The meetings of the Security Council’s CoMMiIs- 
SION OF INQUIRY IN THE BALKINS, held on February 
11, 12, 13, 14 and 17, were mainly taken up with 
the hearing of the Yugoslav case and the Greek 
refutation on statements so far made. A short state- 
ment was also made by the representative of E.A.M. 
The Greek Government informed the Commission 
on February 14 that it had suspended the execution 
of five persons pending a decision as to whether 
the Commission wished to hear the condemned per- 
sons as witnesses. At a meeting on February 17 the 
Commission established its first investigation team 
to visit locations alleged, in the Albanian, Bulgarian 
and Yugoslay’ statements, to harbor “quisling 
camps” (see page 152). 


A 


The TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMIs- 
siON met on February 11, 12, 13 and 14. It agreed 
to recommend to the Economic and Social Council: 
that a conference be convened by France under the 
auspices of the United Nations for the purpose of 
creating a European Transport Organization and 
of defining its relations with other United Nations 
bodies and existing specialized transport agencies; 
that the Secretariat be instructed to study the prob- 
lems and tasks of international inland transport 
organizations for Asia and the Americas and to 
report to its next session; that it was advisable, from 
a technical point of view, to convene immediately 
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a committee of representatives of interested inter- 
national organizations on matters concerning co- 
ordination of methods of sea rescue; that pending 
reconsideration the procedure of conciliation in the 
transport field, previously applied by the League 
of Nations, be adopted; that it approve the action 
taken by the United States Government in calling 
two telecommunications conferences scheduled to 
be held in Washington on May 15 and July 1, 1947. 


A 


At meetings of the POPULATION COMMISSION on 
February 11, 12, 14 and 17, it was agreed to recom- 
mend to the Economic and Social Council that a 
demographic year book be published by the United 
Nations, and that the Council should offer its as- 
sistance to the Trusteeship Council on population 
problems and population data of the Trusteeship 
areas. It agreed to support the Statistical Commis- 
sion’s recommendation to the Council that a World 
Statistical Congress be held in Washington in Sep- 
tember of this year. It decided to recommend 
urgently to the Secretary-General that sufficient 
qualified staff be provided to implement the heavy 
program of work for the coming years. At its meet- 
ing on February 17 the Commission appointed a 
sub-committee to redraft the section of its report to 
the Council dealing with problems created by over- 
population in certain areas. 


A 


At its second meeting, held on February 11, the 
COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN approved 
its Agenda, adopted its rules of procedure and set 
up a sub-committee to deal with communications 
received. Meeting twice daily on February 11, 12, 
13, 14 and 17 the Commission agreed to refer to 
the NGO Committee of the Economic and Social 
Council applications from women’s organizations 
seeking consultative status. It accepted the report 
of its nuclear sub-commission as defining its main 
principles and as the basis of its future work. It 
adopted resolutions: on the transmission of infor- 
mation on the legal status and treatment of women; 
on the exchange of information on the use of the 
franchise by women of Member nations; concern- 
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ing the inclusion of questions relating to the status 
of women in questionnaires submitted to trust ter- 
ritories; on the Commission’s relations with the 
Trusteeship Council; concerning the setting up of 
a co-ordinating agency of non-governmental organi- 
zations to work on political, economic, social, edu- 
cational and other problems relating to the status 
of women. 
A 


The Temporary Social. WELFARE COMMITTEE 
met on February 12 and 13 and discussed different 
aspects of the taking over by the United Nations 
of the advisory social welfare functions of UNRRA. 


A 


The DrarrinG COMMITTEE OF THE PREPARATORY 
COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT, and its technical sub- 
committees, met twice daily on February 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15 and 17 and continued its examination of the 
Articles of the Draft Charter for the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 


A 


The HeapQuartrers ApvisoRY COMMITTEE held 
its second meeting on February 13 and approved 
the Secretary-General’s recommendations for the 
appointment of five architects to the Board of De- 
sign Consultants. They are: Mr. Oscar Niemeyer 
(Brazil), Mr. Ssu-Cheng Liang (China), Mr. 
Charles Le Corbusier (France), Mr. Howard Rob- 
ertson (United Kingdom) and Mr. N. D. Bassov 
(U.S.S.R.) . Five additional members have yet to be 
appointed to the Board. 


A 


The CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, called by the Department of Public Informa- 
tion at Lake Success concluded on February 14 
with the adoption of several resolutions designed to 
make information about United Nations activities 
more readily available. 


A 


The TEMPORARY SUB-COMMISSION ON ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION OF DEVASTATED AREAS—FAR EAST 
WorkING Group convened at Lake Success on Feb- 
ruary 14. On February 17 it began a general discus- 
sion of the draft report prepared by the Secretariat. 
It set up two sub-groups to make a detailed study 
of specific sections of the report. 


A 


The PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, which is charged 
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with taking measures for the purpose of bringing 
IRO into effective operation as soon as possible, 
convened in Geneva on February 11. Sir Rafael 
Cilento, Director of the Division of Refugees and 
Displaced Persons opened the session on behalf of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


A 





On February 17 a joint declaration was issued 
by the Venezuelan Ambassador in London and the 
representative of the Inter-Governmental Commit- 
tee on Refugees stating that Venezuela was ready 
to admit during 1947 about 5,000 families, or 15,000 
individual refugee immigrants. 


A 


In Los Angeles, the INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE ILO ON PETROLEUM PRODUCTLON AND REFIN- 
ING terminated its first session on February 12 after 
adopting nine resolutions proposed by its sub-com- 
mittees (see page 172). 


A 





The Wori”p CONFERENCE OF VOLUNTARY RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS, which convened in Paris on Febru- 
ary 13 under the auspices of UNESCO to launch 
UNESCO’s campaign to raise $100,000,000 in funds 
or material to help rehabilitate educational, scien- 
tific and cultural institutions in war-devastated 
countries, concluded its work on February 17. The 
Conference approved, in principle, the formation 
of an international council for educational recon- 
struction and it requested the UNESCO Secretariat 
to convene as soon as possible a second representa- 
tive conference of non-governmental organizations 
for the purpose of establishing such a council. 





A 


On February 12, the Secretary-General an- 
nounced that the delegations of the United States 
and Canada had transmitted to him copies of the 
Canadian-American Defense Agreement. The Sec- 
retary-General is transmitting copies of the Agree- 
ment to the Member governments of the United 
Nations. 

A 


On February 17 the Secretary-General received 
from the United States representative to the Secur- 
ity Council, the text of a draft Trusteeship agree- 
ment for the former Japanese Mandated Islands, 
with a request that the matter be placed on the 
Agenda of the Security Council. The text of Senator 
Austin’s covering letter and of the proposed Agree- 
ment are being circulated to the Members of the 
Security Council. 
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Conc DING its debates on the procedure to be 
adopted in handling the disarmament question, the 
Security Council on February 13 voted to set up a 
Commission on Conventional Armaments. 

The Commission, which is to be composed of 
representatives of the 11 countries on the Council, 
will within three months prepare and submit to the 
Council such proposals as it might be in a position 
to formulate in order to ensure implementation of 
resolutions of the General Assembly on disarma- 
ment and information on the armed forces of the 
United Nations. 

The proposals which the Commission is to sub- 
mit are to be (1) for the general regulation and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and (2) 
for practical and effective safeguards in connection 
with the general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments. 

Those matters which fall within the competence 
of the Atomic Energy Commission as determined 
by the General Assembly resolutions of January 24 
and December 14, 1946, are excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the new Commission. 

The Commission is to submit a plan of work to 
the Council for approval and is to make such pro- 
posals as it may deem advisable concerning the 
studies which the Military Staff Committee and 
possibly other organs of the United Nations might 
be asked to undertake. 

The Council decided to consider as soon as possi- 
ble the report submitted by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and to take suitable decisions in order 
to facilitate its work. Actually the Council began 
consideration of the report immediately after adopt- 
ing the disarmament resolution on February 13 
(see page 148). 


Request to Military Staff Committee 


The Council also requested the Military Staff 
Committee to submit to it, as soon as possible and 
as a matter of urgency, the recommendations for 
which it had been asked by the Council on Febru- 
ary 16, 1946, in .pursuance of Article 43 of the 
Charter (concerning armed forces, assistance and 
facilities which Members of the United Nations 
should undertake to make available to the Council 
in order to contribute to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security) . 

As a first step, the Military Staff Committee was 
requested to submit to the Council not later than 
April 30, 1947, its recommendations with regard to 
the basic principles which should govern the or- 
ganization of the United Nations Armed Force. 
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Commission on “Conventional” Armaments 


New Body to Report to Security Council in Three Months 


In the preamble to the resolution, the Council 
declared that it recognized that the general regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
constituted a most important measure for strength- 
ening international peace and security, and that the 
implementation of the resolution of the General 
Assembly on this subject was one of the most urgent 
and important tasks before the Council. 

After the resolution was adopted, the President 
of the Council, Fernand van Langenhove of Bel- 
gium, commented: “At the end of the long debate 
that the Council has engaged in . . . | would express 
the hope that we may quickly and effectively get to 
work and satisfy the aspirations of the peoples of 
the world in this matter” (for the text of the reso- 
lution as adopted, see page 145). 


Ten in favor, one abstention 


The resolution as a whole was adopted with 10 
votes in favor, none against with the U.S.S.R. ab- 
staining. The final text was the result of long debate 
in the Council, which began on January 9, 1947, and 
of much compromise on the part of members in 
order to resolve their different views. 

A large measure of agreement had been reached 
at informal meetings of the sponsors of five draft 
resolutions (Australia, Colombia, France, the 

J.$.8.R. and the United States) with the President 
of the Council, but when the Council met on Febru- 
ary 11 to consider the text submitted by this group 
there was still disagreement on the important point 
of jurisdiction as between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the proposed new Commission. The 
text itself contained two different versions of this 
point—one with specific limitations to the Disarma- 
ment Commission’s field of activity, and the other 
without any such limitations. 

There was also considerable discussion on the 
work of the Military Staff Committee and whether 
it should be asked to submit its recommendations 
within a limited time. 

Meetings were held by the Council on February 
11, 12 and 13 to deal with disarmament. At the 
outset the Council approved the informal group’s 
action in linking consideration of the two General 
Assembly resolutions on (1) principles governing 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and on (2) information concern- 
ing the armed forces of the United Nations. 

Warren R. Austin of the United States continued 
to press his support of the proposal to exclude from 
the jurisdiction of the new Commission those mat- 
ters which fall within the competence of the 
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Atomic Energy Commission. He wanted the reso- 
lution to leave no doubt as to the Council’s inten- 
tion in this regard. 

He was certain that the General Assembly would 
never have agreed that the Council should set up 
a new Commission which would have authority to 
encroach on the jurisdiction of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The United States insisted that the 
Council should not delegate any such authority to 
the new Commission. 

He thought it was clear that the U.S.S.R. was 
not willing that the new Commission should be 
expressly barred from considering matters which 
had been assigned to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

“It is clear,” he said, “that one reason might be 
an intention on the part of the Soviet Government 
to introduce proposals into this new Commission 
which appropriately fall within the terms of refer- 
ence of the Atomic Energy Commission.” 

Reiteration that the provisions which the United 
States was insisting on were unnecessary simply did 
not “hold water.” 

The United States had examined the resolution 
to see if anything else could be deleted in order to 
simplify the conditions that would “guarantee the 
security of the Atomic Energy Commission from in- 
vasion, and we find it impossible to take more out 
than we have taken, without crippling the whole 
effort.” : 

What the Atomic Energy Commission had al- 
ready accomplished of a general nature ought to be 
used as the basis of progress to more specific recom- 
mendations. Mr. Austin argued that the question 
was whether an advance should be made toward 
collective security and toward disarmament on the 
basis of what had been gained by the preliminary 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission, or 
whether there should be a retreat from the ground 
gained, with the prolongation of the danger of war. 


Terms of reference clear 


The view of the U.S.S.R., as expressed by Andrei 
A. Gromyko, was that it was the General Assembly, 
not the Security Council, that was competent to 
take decisions regarding the terms of reference of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. He contended that 
in the resolutions of the General Assembly of Janu- 
ary 24 and December 14, 1946, the rights, functions 
and tasks of the Atomic Energy Commission were 
stated precisely. The resolution of December 14 
also clearly stated what tasks fell within the compe- 
tence of the Security Council and the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the field of the general regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces. 

The United States proposals, Mr. Gromyko de- 
clared, created opposition between the two Com- 
missions. This artificial opposition diverted atten- 
tion from the fundamental task and focussed atten- 
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tion on purely organizational, proceaural ques- 
tions. The proposal to limit the new Commission 
to so-called conventional weapons was not justified 
by the terms of the General Assembly resolution, he 
said. 

The United States proposal, he continued, en- 
visaged a future possible situation in which the 
Soviet Union might be considering measures un- 
desirable to the United States. It usually happened 
that when a proposal was defended on the grounds 
of some future prognosis of what might happen, 
it was because it lacked any convincing basis in 
fact. 

It was the opinion of the Soviet delegation that 
varying interpretations were possible in regard to 
the powers of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Disarmament Commission. For this reason, the 
question must be settled, but in settling it the Coun- 
cil had to be guided only by the resolutions of the 
General Assembly which determined the tasks of 
the organs of the United Nations. 

The Soviet delegation considered that the adop- 
tion of the United States proposals was not only 
unnecessary, but that it would be harmful and 
that it would delay the Council in its task of im- 
plementing the resolution of the General Assembly 
on the general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. 


On parallel lines 


Guy de la Tournelle of France remarked that if 
the General Assembly had clearly stated its inten- 
tion that the study of atomic disarmament should 
not be subordinated to the study of general dis- 
armament, the contrary was also true; so the study 
of general disarmament should not be made de- 
pendent on the study of atomic disarmament. The 
two, which were independent, should be conducted 
on parallel lines. 

In the opinion of the Colombian delegation, the 
new commission should not encroach on the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel stated. Although the Council had no 
right to modify the terms of reference of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, it could limit the terms of 
reference of the Commission which it proposed to 
set up, precisely with the object of avoiding en- 
croachment on the field of activity of the Atomic 
Energy Commission which the General Assembly 
had set up. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom 
remarked that it had seemed to him at first that the 
General Assembly resolution of December 14 fully 
safeguarded the autonomy of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and therefore he had not been per- 
suaded of the necessity of including the United 
States provisions in the text of the resolution. Since 
listening to the discussion, however, he was not so 
certain. 
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In the General Assembly resolution, as Mr. Austin 
had pointed out, certain ground was rightly re- 
served for the Atomic Energy Commission, whereas 
the draft resolution without the provisions favored 
by the United States would give the new Commis- 
sion the full task of implementing the whole of the 
General Assembly resolution, and that, he was con- 
vinced, was not the intention of the General As- 
sembly. 

From what had been said, he had thought that 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. opposed these 
provisions simply on the ground that they were 
superfluous. If that were so, he should appeal to 
Mr. Gromyko to admit them and to accept them, 
because there could not be any harm in repeating 
what had already been said. 

Now, however, he was not so certain that Mr. 
Gromyko’s objection was simply on the grounds 
of superfluity, for the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
had said that atomic arms were mentioned within 
the general framework of arms and armaments and 


that there was no opposition in the resolutions of 
the General Assembly between atomic arms on the 
one hand and armaments of other kinds on the 
other. 

He asked if Mr. Gromyko opposed the provisions 
because he thought they were unnecessary or be- 
cause he did not agree with them. 

Oswaldo Aranha, who was welcomed by the 
Council on February 11 as the representative of 
Brazil, succeeding the late Pedro Leao Velloso, con- 
sidered that the jurisdiction of the two Commis- 
sions must be kept separate. 

So far as the Australian delegation could gather, 
stated Paul Hasluck of Australia, it seemed that 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. argued that it 
would be necessary for the proposed new Commis- 
sion to consider, among other matters, some of the 
questions which were within the terms of reference 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Looking at the question simply as an organiza- 
tional one, he thought that surely there must be 


Resolution of Security Council Concerning Implementation of Resolutions of 
General Assembly Regarding Principles Governing General Regulation and Re- 
duction of Armaments and Information on Armed Forces of United Nations. 


connection with the general regulation 

and reduction of armaments 
which the Commission may be in a position to 
formulate in order to ensure the implementa- 
tion of the above-mentioned resolutions of the 
General Assembly of 14 December 1946, insofar 
as these resolutions relate to armaments within 
the new Commission’s jurisdiction. 

The Commission shall submit a plan of work 
to the Council for approval. 

Those matters which fall within the compe- 
tence of the Atomic Energy Commission as de- 
termined by the General Assembly resolutions 
of 24 January 1946 and 14 December 1946 shall 
be excluded from the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission hereby established. 

The title of the Commission shall be the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

The Commission shall make such proposals 
as it may deem advisable concerning the studies 
which the Military Staff Committee and possibly 
other organs of the United Nations might be 
asked to undertake. 


The Security Council, having accepted the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of 14 December 1946 
and recognizing that the general regulation and re- 
duction of armaments and armed forces constitute a 
most important measure for strengthening interna- 
tional peace and security, and that the implementa- 
tion of the resolution of the General Assembly on 
this subject is one of the most urgent and important 
tasks before the Security Council, 

RESOLVES: 


1. to work out the practical measures for giving 
effect to the resolutions of the General Assembly 
of 14 December 1946 concerning, on the one 
hand, the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, and the establish- 
ment of international control to bring about the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and, 
on the other hand, information concerning the 
armed forces of the United Nations; 


to consider as soon as possible the report sub- 
mitted by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
to take suitable decisions in order to facilitate 


its work; = 
to request the Military Staff Committee to sub- 


mit to it, as soon as possible and as a matter of 
urgency, the recommendations for which it has 
been asked by the Security Council on 16 Febru- 
ary 1946 in pursuance of Article 43 of the Char- 
ter, and as a first step, to submit to the Security 
Council not later than 30 April 1947, its recom- 
mendations with regard to the basic principles 
which should govern the organization of the 
United Nations Armed Force. 


to set up a Commission consisting of represen- 
tatives of the members of the Security Council 
with instructions to prepare and to submit to 
the Security Council within the space of not 
more than three months, the proposals: 


(a) for the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces, and 
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(b) for practical and effective safeguards in 
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some demarcation between the work which the two 
Commissions would do. In the interests of efficient 
working, he thought that it should be made clear 
that the two Commissions were to work on parallel 
lines and that they were not intended to encroach 
on each other. Also it should be made clear that 
the work already done by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission should not be destroyed; rather everything 
should be done to facilitate the work of that Com- 
mission and to encourage its further progress in its 
next stage. 

In a last attempt to find some way out of the 
impasse, the Australian Government had instructed 
him to submit a substitute draft dealing with the 
jurisdiction of the new Commission. The Australian 
draft was not as precise, rigid or comprehensive as 
the text which the United States preferred, but it 
permitted a certain amount of flexibility, he said, 
and it seemed that it should be sufficient ‘for reason- 
able men and men of good faith to work on.” 


“Not private matter” 

“While we respect very much the great strength 
of both the Soviet Union and the United States,” 
Mr. Hasluck said, ‘‘and while we have made con- 
tinuous efforts to reconcile the difference between 
those two great powers, we are beginning to feel 
that great as they are, those powers do have to 
realize that this is not a private matter between 
them and that no power, however great, can, within 
the United Nations, allow itself the luxury of having 
a deadlock with another Member of the United 
Nations. 

“After all, there are 53 other Members, and those 
53 other Members of the United Nations are wait- 
ing for these two to move. . .” 

Later, in opposing the Australian amendment 
because it “simply postponed the decision that 
the Council was trying to make,” Mr. Austin 
declared that he had made a long and strenuous 
fight for a commission definitely limited to con- 
ventional armaments only, and this had not been 
a private matter between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R.—it was a matter of public import. It was 
a question of whether in time there should be 
turned loose “this awful energy for the purpose of 
destroying mankind, or whether, now that it is well 
in hand, we shall establish that security and that 
certainty of control over it that it will never again 
be used in making war.” 

The United States wanted collective security, not 
individual security, he added. 

It was suggested by Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China that 
the difference between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. were more superficial than real; that they 
stemmed from different interpretations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution. 

For this reason it seemed all the more desirable 
and necessary that the terms of reference of the 
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new Commission should be clearly defined beyond 
any doubt. 

Mr. Gromyko proposed an amendment to replace 
the provisions on jurisdiction with the following: 

“The results of the work of this Commission and 
also the results of the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission must be a basis for working out the 
measures for general regulation and reduction of 
armaments.” 


Military Staff Committee 


Throughout the discussions there was consider- 
able comment on the Military Staff Committee. 
Guy de la Tournelle of France remarked that that 
Committee had not provided the Council with 
any information which might be of use to it. 

This absence of a report by the Military Staff 
Committee was all the more regrettable since its 
task was essential, and it was impossible to con- 
ceive of a general reduction of armaments without 
the organization of an international scheme of 
mutual aid. 

He thought the Committee should be reminded 
in the most urgent fashion of its task which, as far 
as the Council was aware, the Committee had not 
yet begun to carry out. 

Later, referring to comment by other represen- 
tatives, he said the French member on the Com- 
mittee had always done his best to expedite the 
work of the Committée in order to forward it 
towards the aims of the United Nations in that 
field. The slowness of the work, he said, was hamper- 
ing the Council in achieving success in the im- 
portant field of disarmament. 

He wished to direct the attention of the members, 
and in particular the permament members, to the 
duty which rested on them to see that the work 
of the Military Staff Committee was fully known 
to all the members of the Council, including, of 
course, the non-permanent members. 

It would be a strange procedure to establish a . 
new commission while failing to ensure that the 
existing organs were working effectively. 


United Kingdom amendment 


Sir Alexander Cadogan also dealt with the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee. Declaring that there would 
be very little disarmament if something were not 
done at the sdme time for ‘security, he proposed 
that a provision should be added to the draft text 
to require the Military Staff Committee, as a first 
step, to submit to the Security Council not later 
than April 30, 1947, recommendations with regard 
to the basic principles which should govern the 
organization of the United Nations Armed Force. 
He understood that two and one-half months should 
be sufficient for the completion of this preliminary 
task. 

No progress, so far as he knew, had been made 
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Andrei A. Gromyko (left), 
USSR representative on the Se- 
curity Council, and Warren R. 
Austin, United States represen- 
tative, have an informal discus- 
sion in the delegates’ lounge, 
Lake Success, during a luncheon 
adjournment. 


between April and September. Since then the prog- 
ress had been hardly perceptible. Until agreement 
was reached on the basic principles, even a start 
could not be made on the real work that had to be 
done in connection with Article 43 of the Charter. 

While the Soviet delegation in particular was 
making exhortations to speed up disarmament, it 
was well to bring the other aspect of the question 
into line, he said. No more obstacles should be put 
in the way of the study of security. 

The United States, Chinese, French and United 
Kingdom delegations on the Military Staff Com- 
mittee were prepared to begin this study last April, 
he continued, but they failed at that time to obtain 
the co-operation of the Soviet delegation until Sep- 
tember, “when the General Assembly was looming 
on the horizon.” There was a complete and impos- 
sible obstacle which had only partly been removed. 
Work on this aspect, which had been so long ob- 
structed, must now be stimulated. 


“Matter of urgency” 

The Australian representative, Paul Hasluck, pro- 
posed that the request to the Military Staff Com- 
mittee should be to submit its recommendations as 
soon as possible “and as a matter of urgency.” 

Since the Military Staff Committee was asked 
nearly a year ago to undertake its task the Council 
had before it nothing but a complete blank. The 
Council did not know what the Committee had 
been doing. 

The small countries, he said, depended even more 
than the great countries on the building of a sound 
and effective security system. He thought that before 
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going much further with the work of disarma- 
ment, the Council should receive some indication 
from the Military Staff Committee of what it had 
been doing during the last year, what difficulties 
it had met, and what prospects there were of build- 
ing a security system. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China joined with his British 
colleague in urging the Military Staff Committee 
to expedite its work in order to provide some basis 
for the Council on the problems of disarmament 
and of security which were inseparably linked. 

Non-members of the Military Staff Committee 
might well have the right to complain that they 
knew little or nothing of the work that the Com- 
mittee had been doing. He was afraid that the rep- 
resentatives of the countries which were members 
of the Committee did not know much more than 
the non-members. 

On this subject Mr. Gromyko remarked that the 
Security Council did not know enough about the 
position to be able to fix a date when the Military 
Staff Committee should make its recommendations 
to the Council. He wondered if it would not be 
better for the Council to ascertain the facts of the 
situation before adopting a resolution of such a 
definite character. 

In reply to Sir Alexander Cadogan’s statement 
that the reason the Military Staff Committee’s prog- 
ress was so slow was because of the attitude of the 
Soviet representatives, Mr. Gromyko said that this 
was not in accordance with the facts. 

According to his information, the attitude of the 
United Kingdom representatives was the cause of 
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delay in some of the questions dealt with by the 
Committee. 


Results of voting 


After the general debate was closed at the after- 
noon meeting on February 12, the Council pro- 
ceeded to vote on the disarmament resolution para- 
graph by paragraph, with the understanding that 
afterwards there would be a final vote on the reso- 
lution as a whole. 

The preamble and first and second paragraphs 
of the resolution were adopted without discussion. 

Two votes were cast in favor of the Australian 
amendment to provide less precise terms of ref- 
erence, and five against, and there were four absten- 
tions. Two votes were cast in favor of the U.S.S.R. 
amendment, and eight against, and there was one 
abstention. 

The whole of the third paragraph, which included 
the points on which agreement had not been 
reached in the informal group consultations, re- 
ceived nine affirmative votes, and Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. abstained. 

Explaining his abstention, Mr. Gromyko said it 
was clear that the Soviet delegation supported and 
voted in favor of that part of the text which en- 


visaged the establishment of a Commission, for that 
was proposed in the original Soviet proposal; in 
favor of that part which referred to the composition 
of the Disarmament Commission, for that was also 
proposed in the Soviet draft resolution; and also 
in favor of the provision that the Commission 
should formulate proposals to insure the implemen- 
tation of the resolutions of the General Assembly. 

He abstained from voting on the first part of the 
paragraph because, in his opinion, it was artificially 
tied to the second part as a result of faulty pro- 
cedure followed by the Council. (A proposal that 
the Council vote separately on the first and second 
parts of the third paragraph because there was dis- 
agreement only on the second part had not been 
adopted) . 

The United Kingdom amendment relating to the 
Military Staff Committee was adopted, with nine 
votes in favor, and two abstentions. The Australian 
amendment on the same matter was adopted unani- 
mously. The whole fourth paragraph as amended 
then received nine votes in favor, and Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. abstained. 

When the resolution as a whole was voted on, 
10 countries were in favor, and the U.S.S.R. ab- 


‘stained. 


Security Council Debates Atomic Control 


Further Consideration of Commission’s Report 


Arrer peauinc with the disarmament question 
(see page 143) the Security Council on February 13 
turned to consideration of the report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Andrei A. Gromyko gave the views of the U.S.S.R. 
on February 14 in a statement hailed by Warren 
R. Austin of the United States as encouraging “us 
to believe that on the policy of enforcement we are 
agreed.” 

Mr. Austin considered that the question was 
whether the U.S.S.R. would collaborate with the 
remainder of the Security Council by accepting an 
effective system of control within the Charter of the 
United Nations but without the scope of enforce- 
ment by the Council. 


Mr. Gromyko had said that the Council must take 
effective measures, up to application of sanctions, 
in accordance with the Charter, against the viola- 
tors of any appropriate convention on the prohibi- 
tion of atomic and other major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction. 

This, he added, would not exclude the possibility 
that a control and inspection body would exercise 
its functions on the basis of its own rules and 
adopt decisions in appropriate cases by a majority 
vote. 
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Canadian representative attends 


When the Commission’s report was first con- 
sidered toward the close of the meeting on February 
13, the President, Fernand van Langenhove of Bel- 
gium, referred to Canada’s letter dated January 18 
which stated that Canada, as a member of the Com- 
mission and in view of the fact that it had col- 
laborated in the preparation of the report, desired 
to participate in the Council’s discussions of the 
report under the terms of Article 31 of the Charter. 

On the motion of Mr. Austin this request was 
granted, and General A.G.L. McNaughton of Can- 
ada took his place at the Council table. 

General McNaughton remarked that the largest 
part of the Atomic Energy Commission’s report 
was concerned with the types of controls and in- 
spections which, in the judgment of the majority 
of the Commission, were an essential part of an 
effective international system to insure that atomic 
energy was used for peaceful purposes only. 

Some of the important questions which must be 
further studied by the Commission included the de- 
tailed functions, powers and characteristics of an 
international agency; the relations between that 
agency and various organs of the United Nations 
and participating states; the powers of the agency 
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in matters of research, development and planning, 
and the provision for transition to the full opera- 
tion of an international system of control. 

It was known, General McNaughton continued, 
that the report commanded the unqualified support 
of 10 of the Commission’s 12 members. 

In the course of the Commission’s discussions, 
the other two members had been fully appraised 
of the details of the problems, and he felt that they 
had associated themselves with many of the con- 
clusions which had been drawn. However, in the 
final acceptance of the report they had reserved 
their position. Nothing, he said, would contribute 
more to the further useful work of the Commission 
than a frank statement on their part of any reserva- 
tions or objections which they might hold with 
regard to any part of the report. 


Views of U.S.S.R. presented 


Mr. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. was the first speaker 
on February 14. The past work of the commission 
had been useful in making it possible to clarify 
the attitude of individual states, he said, but the 
Commission had not been able so far to reach agree- 
ment on recommendations concerning atomic ener- 
gy control and to submit agreed proposals to the 
Security Council for its approval. 

The reason that the report did not contain such 
agreed recommendations could be explained only 
by the fact that its findings and recommendations 
were not in conformity with the decision of the 
General Assembly of December 14, 1946, on prin- 
ciples governing the general regulation and reduc 
tion of armaments and armed forces and, in some 
respects, with the United Nations Charter. 

The Commission, Mr. Gromyko continued, could 
have arrived at a unanimous decision only on the 
basis of the principles embodied in the United 
Nations Charter, and likewise on the basis of the 
decision of the General Assembly. 

The proposals submitted for the consideration 
of the Commission by the representative of the 
United States and then included in the Commis- 
sion’s report to the Council were in their most 
important parts in conformity neither with the 
resolution of the General Assembly nor the Charter. 

First, stated Mr. Gromyko, the proposals were 
one-sided. They resulted from the tendency to se- 
cure a position of monopoly in atomic energy pro- 
duction for one country. Although such an aim 
was an illusion—for the position of monopoly of any 
one country in this field could not continue for an 
indefinite period—nevertheless such a plan was 
being persistently advocated. 

Moreover, he said, the proposals of the United 
States did not provide for the immediate adoption 
of measures for the prohibition of atomic weapons, 
and consequently for the prohibition of the use of 
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atomic energy for military purposes, which was re- 
quired by the resolution of the General Assembly; 
although on the surface these proposals were con- 
cerned with the establishment of the international 
control of atomic energy. 


Solution postponed 


The solution of this problem was postponed for 
an indefinite period, since it depended on a pre- 
liminary working out and establishment of a broad 
system of measures of international control of 
atomic energy in accordance with the proposals 
submitted by the representative of the United 
States. 

Mr. Gromyko recalled that the Soviet Govern- 
ment submitted its proposal for the conclusion of 
an international convention prohibiting the pro- 
duction and use of atomic weapons and the draft 
of such a convention for the consideration of the 
Commission as far back as June 19, 1946. 

In the course of the work of the Commission and 
its committees no one actually objected to the neces- 
sity of carrying out such a measure as the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons. However, he said, while 
agreeing in words with the necessity of such a con- 
vention, the representatives of some countries, and, 
first of all, the representative of the United States, 
pointed out that the conclusion of such a conven- 
tion was not acceptable until the United States pro- 
posals were fully adopted and until, in accordance 
with these proposals, a comprehensive system of 
measures on atomic energy control, providing the 
appropriate safeguards, was worked out. 

As a result, the proposal on the conclusion of 
a convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons, 
as well as of all other kinds of weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction, had not yet been accepted. 
Eight months had been lost. In the meantime, the 
conclusion of such a convention could have facili- 
tated the consideration of other questions related 
to atomic energy control. All this, said Mr. Gromy- 
ko, resulted from the fact that the prohibition of 
atomic weapons was made dependent on the adop- 
tion of the United States proposals which had 
serious defects and in their present form could not 
constitute a basis for agreement. 


Urgent task 


In the light of the General Assembly resolution 
the conclusion of a convention prohibiting atomic 
weapons had become an urgent task, stated Mr. 
Gromyko. The nature of atomic weapons was such 
that they could not be regarded as weapons of de- 
fence, but as weapons of aggression. Their very 
nature, as weapons of aggression destined mainly 
for attacks on large cities, emphasized to an even 
greater extent the necessity of prohibiting them as 
well as other major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction. 





While there was.a convention on the prohibition 
of gases and bacteriological warfare, it was much 
more necessary to conclude a convention on the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, considering the 
danger of atomic weapons for the civilian popula- 
tion. The conclusion of such a convention would 
be one of the most important and urgent measures 
for the prevention of the use of atomic energy for 
military purposes and for insuring its use only for 
the benefit of humanity. 

This measure, in turn, would facilitate the work- 
ing out of further measures on the control of atomic 
energy and of a system of other measures in this 
field, provided for in the General Assembly reso- 
lution of December 14. 

However, Mr. Gromyko suggested, the working 
out of a comprehensive system of measures for the 
control of atomic energy would inevitably take 
time, even if the work progressed relatively smooth- 
ly. Therefore, he thought, it would be wrong to 
postpone the solution of the question of the con- 
clusion of a convention on the prohibition of atomic 
and all other weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion until a system of control was worked out in 
detail. 


Weapon still produced 

There were some people, he continued, who saw 
nothing unusual in the fact that simultaneously 
with the discussion and consideration of the 
measures for the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces and for the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons the unhampered pro- 
duction of those weapons was taking place. More- 
over, they sometimes tried to prove that the con- 
tinuation of the production of such weapons was 
almost an indication of peace-loving intentions and 
almost represented in itself the very thing that was 
required of the states Members of the United Na- 
tions by the decision of the General Assembly. 

There were people who pointed out that the 
production of these weapons should ‘be continued 
until the United States proposals on the control of 
atomic energy were fully accepted. In other words, 
the continuation of the production of atomic 
weapons was used as a certain kind of a lever for 
political pressure on some other nations. It was 
time to tell these people that such attempts could 
not bring the results desirable for them, Mr. Gromy- 
ko declared. 

If all wished to proceed in earnest with the ful- 
filment of the General Assembly resolution, then it 
was necessary to state clearly and distinctly that 
there was no excuse for the delay in the conclusion 
of a convention of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

Mr. Gromyko continued that according to the 
proposals of the United States representatives on 
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‘the foundation of the 


the Commission, international control of atomic 
energy was to be established “within the frame- 
work of the United Nations,” while the General 
Assembly decision definitely stated that the inter- 
national system of atomic energy control should 
be “within the framework of the Security Council.” 


Plans not in conformity . 

The fact that, despite the obvious non-conformity 
between the United States proposals and the Gen- 
eral Assembly decision on this question, the repre- 
sentatives of the United States insisted on their 
proposals probably was not incidental. It meant, 
Mr. Gromyko declared, that somebody had certain 
plans which were not in conformity with the deci- 
sion adopted by the General Assembly. 

The recommendations contained in the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s report provided for the estab- 
lishment of an “international authority” with broad 
rights and powers, going as far as the rights to 
possess and manage the plants connected with the 
production of atomic energy; although there was 
no real possibility for this authority to exercise 
these powers. 

However, the recommendations undermined 
effective activities of 
the Security Council, in the framework of which 
an international system of control of atomic energy 
should be established, since they provided that the 
principle of unanimity of the five great powers in 
the Security Council—the five permanent members— 
should not be applied while taking decisions on 
sanctions in cases when violation of the control 
system was determined. 

It was impossible, Mr. Gromyko continued, to re- 
concile this recommendation with Article 27 of the 
Charter in which the principle of unanimity of the 
five permanent members had been formulated. This 
article provided that the Council should take deci- 
sions on sanctions, as well as other important deci- 
sions, under the condition of the unanimity of the 
five permanent members. 


Departure from principle 

What was proposed by the recommendations con- 
tained in the Commission’s report, he submitted, 
was actually a departure from the principle of 
unanimity of the five permanent members of the 
Council which would lead to undermining the 
foundations not only of effective activities of the 
United Nations organization, in particular of 
the Security Council, but also the foundations of the 
very existence of the organization as an instrument 
in the struggle for peace and international security. 
Therefore they could not constitute a basis for an 
agreement and must be rejected. 

Besides, such proposals were vicious because they 
sowed seeds of suspicion towards the great powers 
and among them instead of strengthening mutual 
confidence between states. 
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It was relevant, he thought, to ask how it was 
possible to reconcile statements on readiness and, 
moreover, on willingness to establish international 
control of atomic energy for military purposes, with 
the demand for the retreat from the principle of 
unanimity of the great powers in the Security Coun- 
cil. Especially was this so when it was taken into 
account that the demand was accompanied by ob- 
jections against the proposal for the prompt con- 
clusion of a convention on the prohibition of atomic 
and other major weapons. 


Punishment of violators 


Mr. Gromyko declared that the thesis on the 
necessity of punishing violators of control was un- 
doubtedly correct. He had not heard anyone who 
would object to the proposals and to the demands 
for punishment of violators of the control system. 
Consequently it was not a question that the United 
States proposals provided for punishment of vio- 
lators, and the other proposals did not. In reality 
the question was whether the decisions taken by 
the Security Council on sanctions against the vio- 
lators of the control should be adopted in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter or in viola- 
tion of the Charter. 

The statements that the principle of unanimity 
might become an obstacle preventing the adoption 
of measures by the Council against the violators of 
the control was absolutely groundless, he said. 

The interests of the maintenance of peace re- 
quired that all the necessary effective measures be 
taken to this end against the violators of the con- 
vention and against the violators of the established 
system of control. 

The violators should not be left unpunished, 
Mr. Gromyko added. With that purpose the Coun- 
cil must—and it had such a possibility—take effective 
measures up to application of sanctions, against 
violators of any appropriate convention. The Coun- 
cil must take such measures in accordance with the 
Charter, which determined the procedure and the 
terms under which appropriate decisions should be 
taken on the carrying out of measures to remove 
the threat to peace or to restore peace in case of 
violation. 

This, the only correct and justified procedure by 
no means excluded the possibility that the body 
which under the convention would be responsible 
for the practical application of measures of control, 
including inspection, would exercise the functions 
of control and inspection assigned to it, acting on 
the basis of its own rules, providing for the adoption 
of decisions, in appropriate cases, by the majority. 

The attitude of the U.S.S.R. on this issue had 
been made clear during the meetings of the General 
Assembly by the head of the Soviet delegation, 
Foreign Minister Molotov, Mr. Gromyko pointed 
out. 
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Despite the serious defects of the report and the 
conclusions and recommendations contained in it, 
he was prepared to consider the report item by item 
and to submit appropriate amendments and coun- 
ter-proposals. Such a procedure, he thought, might 
facilitate reaching an agreement on the questions 
dealt with. 

Mr. Gromyko stated he would submit the text of 
proposals, additions and amendments favored by 
his delegation at the next meeting of the Council. 


“Minority report” 

Mr. Austin, who followed Mr. Gromyko, said 
that the address by the U.S.S.R. representative 
seemed to have the effect, in part, of a minority 
report, but it clearly showed assent to some of the 
fundamental principles contained in the report of 
the majority. 

It was a very significant statement, he added, 
one which seemed to narrow the field of question 
down to one of law. It did not apparently raise any 
question of policy, but only one of law—whether 
effective and enforceable safeguards against the use 
of atomic energy for destructive purposes could be 
established within the four corners of the Charter 
and without depending solely on the Security Coun- 
cil for enforcement. 

The statement seemed to point up that it was 
not a question of whether the other nations in the 
Security Council would accept a convention to out- 
law the atomic bomb but whether the Soviet Union 
would collaborate with the remainder of the Coun- 
cil by accepting an effective system of control that 
was within the Charter and without the scope of 
enforcement by the Council. 

The general tone of the speech, Mr. Austin said, 
gave encouragement to the belief that on the policy 
of enforcement there was agreement, namely, that 
there must be established effective and enforceable 
safeguards against the use of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes. 

Mr. Austin considered that the representative of 
Poland had also made a minority report, for in the 
letter of submission of the majority report it was 
stated that the representative of Poland in the 
Security Council would feel free to propose such 
amendments as might contribute towards promo- 
tion of consent among the permanent members, as 
well as all other members,’ of the Council. 


One issue involved 

Substantially, he said, the two minority reports 
were in agreement with respect to taking up the re- 
port in detail, and when their proposals were sub- 
mitted the Council’s debate could be conducted 
on the only issue that now appeared to be involved. 

Mr. Austin pointed out that the general findings 
of the Atomic Energy Commission had stated that 
the control of atomic energy to insure its use for 
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peaceful purposes, the elimination of atomic weap- 
ons from national armaments, and the provision of 
effective safeguards to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions must 
be accomplished through a single unified interna- 
tional system of control and inspection designed to 
carry out all of these related purposes. 

They added that, to be effective, an international 
agreement to outlaw the national production, pos- 
session and use of atomic weapons must be em- 
bodied in a treaty or convention providing for a 


comprehensive international system of control and 
inspection, including guarantees and safeguards 
adequate to insure the carrying out of the terms 
of the treaty or convention and to protect comply- 
ing states against violations and evasions. 

Mr. Austin indicated he might have something 
more to say when the proposals of Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. were available. Before adjournment, the 
President said he understood the representative 
of Poland would be prepared to make his statement 
at the next meeting. 


Balkan Commission’s Hearings 


Investigation Teams Visit Special Areas 


Arter having heard statements in Athens since 
January 30, chiefly by the liaison officers for Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia, the Se- 
curity Council’s Balkan Commission prepared on 
February 17.to move its headquarters to Salonica 
later in the week. 

Meanwhile, having unanimously agreed on a 
plan to establish investigation teams, the Commis- 
sion sent its first team on February 17 to visit a 
camp in Piraeus, formerly a hospital which had 
been alleged in the Albanian and Yugoslav state- 
ments to be a “quisling camp.” 

The team, composed of representatives of Aus- 
tralia, China, France, Poland, the U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom and United States, was to leave Athens 
later aboard a Greek warship for the Islands of 
Ikaria and Syros. Then it was to visit the villages 
of Katouna in Epirus and Agorinaui in Thessaly. 
All these places had been mentioned as the loca- 
tion of “quisling camps.” Representatives of the 
four liaison officers accompany the team. 

In preparation for its trip the first investigation 
team requested the Greek Government to supply 
the following information on the persons detained 
on the two islands: name, age, nationality and 
racial origin, why and since when they had been 
detained, and, in the case of Syros, a list of those 
detained as of June 1, 1946. 


Investigation at camp 

At the team’s investigation of the Camp in 
Piraeus it was stated that there were 412 persons 
there including Albanians, Yugoslavs and Bul- 
garians; Polish, Austrian and German women who 
had been married to Greeks on forced labor in 
Germany, and some German men and women who 
had worked in Greece during the occupation. 

The assistant camp director stated that the in- 
mates were not permitted to leave the camp, ex- 
cept some German and Austrian women who took 
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children to a doctor. They received no pay and 
did not work, as Greek laws prohibited work by 
aliens. Food was supplied by the Red Cross. All 
appeared well fed and clothed. There was no camp 
library. 

In order to make room for newcomers, the inmates 


’ were being sent to Syros Island and elsewhere. The 


average length of their stay at the camp was four 
months, although Austrian and German women 
who had been received into the camp from UNRRA 
had been there much longer. 

In reply to a question by the Yugoslav officer 
as to why certain Yugoslav inmates were registered 
in the camp but were living in Athens, the Greek 
liaison officer stated that it was because they were 
of Greek origin. This was denied by the Yugoslav 
officer who said that two such persons had been 
quisling army chiefs during the German occupation, 
but this in turn was denied by the Greek liaison 
officer. 

The Bulgarian officer declared he had discovered 
in the camp register the name of a Bulgarian 
colonel, a quisling sentenced to death by a people’s 
tribunal in Bulgaria, who had been sent to the 
Island of Syros only a few days previously. Five 
other Bulgarian quislings had been removed from 


‘the camp, he said. The Greek officer explained that 


these persons had been transferred by the Greek 
Government to Salonica, and as the Commission . 
was moving there it might hear them if it wished to. 

The assistant camp director stated that the camp 
received instructions from alien police to receive 
the inmates without further explanations and that 
those who were taken in expressed their wish to 
remain in Greece as they could not return home. 


Seeks more responsible answers 


This was denied by the Polish representative on 
the investigation team, who said that he had spoken 
to Polish women who wished to return home. The 
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A view of the first meeting of the United Nations Balkan Inquiry Commission which was held in the Acropole Palace 
Hotel, Athens, on January 30. 


Australian representative requested the Greek 
liaison officer to provide a more responsible official 


to answer questions. 

The team unanimously decided that further in- 
formation would be required from the Greek liaison 
officer about the nationality of the inmates and 
the reasons for their internment. 

The Greek liaison officer replied that the Greek 
Government did not invite the team to visit the 
camp and considered the visit unnecessary as all 
the inmates who had some knowledge of frontier 
incidents had been transferred to Salonica to be 
questioned by the Commission there. ° 

The Bulgarian officer declared there were two 
groups of Bulgarians in the camp, one of quislings 
and the other of ordinary smugglers. The Greek 
liaison officer had mentioned 31 border violations 
by Bulgarians, but the Bulgarian officer contended 
that half of them were caused by smugglers and 
that therefore it was important to question the 
smugglers interned in the camp. 

During the team’s investigation at the camp 
several individual inmates were questioned as wit- 
nesses by the liaison officers. 


Council’s resolution received 


While the Commission itself was hearing the 
statements of the liaison officers in Athens between 
February 4 and 17, several developments took place 
apart from the actual presentation of the cases on 
behalf of the Governments concerned. 
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On February 11 the Commission took note of 
the resolution passed by the Security Council on the 
previous day advising the Commission that it was 
not empowered to request the appropriate authori- 
ties of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to 
postpone the execution of any persons sentenced to 
death unless it had reason to believe that the ex- 
amination of any such person as a witness would 
assist it in its work. 

Thus, in connection with a letter received from 
the E.A.M. (National Liberation Front) in Greece 
stating that five persons sentenced to death in 
Yannitsa had valuable information for the Com- 
mission, the Commission unanimously decided to 
authorize its secretary, Colonel A. Roscher Lund, to 
undertake a preliminary inquiry as to the facts and 
to make a report to the Commission which then 
would decide whether to hear those persons. The 
Commission was unanimously of the opinion that 
the fact that the secretary was so authorized was 
sufficient reason for the Greek Government, pend- 
ing decision by the Commission, to suspend exe- 
cution in conformity with the resolution of the 
Council. 

Later the Commission was advised that the Greek 
Government had suspended the execution pending 
such a decision by the Commission. It was assured 
that the Greek Government would facilitate direct 
contact with the condemned persons to ascertain 
whether they were in possession of information 
which would be useful to the Commission. 





On February 15 the Commission was notified of 
a petition to suspend execution of two persons who 
had been sentenced to death by court martial at 
Serres two days before. The Commission authorized 
its secretary to make a preliminary inquiry into the 
allegation that they possessed evidence of value to 
the Commission. 


Demonstration interrupts hearing 

The afternoon meeting on February 7 was in- 
terrupted by an E.A.M. demonstration in front of 
the hotel where the Commission’s hearing was 
under way. The demonstration reached such pro- 
portions that the Chairman of the Commission 
authorized the secretary to speak to the crowd. From 
a first floor balcony Colonel Lund, through an 
interpreter, told the demonstrators that the agenda 
of the Commission for the next few days had been 
fixed and that the Commission had already de- 
cided to hear the spokesmen of the E.A.M. after 
the completion of the cases of the four Govern- 
ments concerned in the inquiry. (The E.A.M. 
statement was read to the Commission by Michael 
Kyrkos, a member of the Central Committee, on 
February 17). 

As the E.A.M. demonstration subsided, a counter- 
demonstration of the Extreme Right Wing Xitos 
Organization began and continued into the eve- 
ning. 

Later the Commission decided unanimously to 
take no action on an E.A.M. letter concerning a 
truce proposal to the Greek Government during 
the work of the Commission in Greece. 

On February 8 the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
on the Commission, A. A. Lavrischev, stated that 
his delegation had received a letter from a group 
of employees of the Greek Ministry of Supply stat- 
ing that on February 7 the police had entered the 
Ministry and confiscated a memorandum that the 
employees were preparing to submit to the Com- 
mission. Two female employees of the Ministry 
had been arrested. The employees sent a delegation 
with a letter to the hotel reporting this, but the 
members were prevented from entering the premises 
and beaten up by thugs in full view of the police, 
Mr. Lavrischev said. His proposal that the secre- 
tary of the Commsision should investigate the matter 
and report to the Commission was unanimously ap- 
proved. 


Protests received 

On February 13 George Koulishev, liaison officer 
for Bulgaria, protested to the Commission that he 
had asked Sofia for certain documents and addi- 
tional technical material 10 days previously, but 
that these had not been received as the Greek Gov- 
ernment had not given permission for a Bulgarian 


plane to fly to Athens. 
Alexis Kyrou, liaison officer for Greece, replied 
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that this was the first time he had heard of the 
request and that he would deal with the question 
immediately. The Chairman of the Commission 
stated that the Commission took note of the reply 
and requested the Greek Government to facilitate 
this matter. 

The Commission also received a protest from Mr. 
Kyrou of alleged discrimination against organiza- 
tions, mostly Rightist, which were granted hearings 
before the Commission, not in Athens, but in 
Salonica. No reply, he said, had been given to many 
non-Communist organizations which requested a 
hearing. 

The Commission had decided previously to hear 
only major organizations. In the case of organiza- 
tions affiliated with a federation or an organization 
such as the E.A.M. or a labor union, only the parent 
organization would be heard. / 

The Commission unanimously authorized its sec- 
retary to indicate to Mr. Kyrou that no discrimina- 
tion of any sort had occurred when the Commission 
was arranging its timetable and in granting hear- 
ings to any of the non-governmental organizations. 

Mr. Kyrou further protested that the secretariat 
had not listed some hundred telegrams received 


‘from Northern Greece, exclusively from Rightists, 


in its lists of communications received. The reply 
to this was, that communications were listed in 
the order of their receipt and that a large number 
of communications expressing all shades of political 
opinion were still being translated. 


Liaison officers heard 


The cases for Bulgaria, Albania and Yugoslavia 
were presented in that order, beginning on Febru- 
ary 6. On that day George Koulishev, liaison ofh- 
cer for Bulgaria, declared that so far as Bulgaria 
was concerned, all the Greek charges involved only 
five frontier incidents. ‘The Allied Control Com- 
mission in Bulgaria was kept posted on the situa- 
tion on the frontier. Up to December 25, 1946, 
only three Greek complaints were placed before the 
Commission, while Bulgaria had given notification 
of 24 violations of its frontier by Greeks. Bulgaria 
and not Greece had all the grounds to complain, 
he said. 

The special Greek-Bulgarian frontier agreement 
which was signed in 1931 expired in 1941. On 
February 19, 1946, British military authorities in 
Greece deemed it appropriate to have this agree- 
ment enforced again, and Bulgaria had responded 
favorably but there had been no reply so far 
from Greece. 

The migration of Greeks seeking refuge in Bul- 
garia had intensified with the increase of persecu- 
tion and terrorism in Greece, Mr. Koulishev stated. 

Bulgaria did not wish to meddle in Greek in- 
ternal matters, and was interested only in settling 
the question of whether Greek internal troubles 
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Members of the Belgian delegation of the Balkan Commission, on board the French cruiser “Georges Leygues.” From left to 
right: Mr. André Wendelen, Lieutenant-General Maurice Delvoie, Commander Housa and Major Bonnier. 


were fomented from the outside. Without a full 
study of the Greek internal situation it would be 
impossible to understand the underlying facts, such 
as the numerous partisan groups and the mass de- 
portation of Greek citizens, he said. 


Albanian case 

On February 7 Nesti Kerenxhi, liaison officer for 
Albania, accused Greece of an aggressive imperialist 
policy towards Albania contrary to the United 
Nations Charter. This, he said, had its roots in 
internal Greek policy, which was characterized by 
oppression, murder and terrorism. If the Commis- 
sion did not discover these roots, it would not fulfil 
its task. ’ 

He cited ruthless massacres of the Albanian 
minority in Greece and looting in their villages 
and said that Greece was following a policy of 
helping Albanian war criminals. 

Great injustice would be done if the voice of the 
Greek people resisting the fascist tyranny and 
monarchy imposed on them should not be heard 
by the Commission, he declared. The presence of 
British troops in Greece was one of the main causes 
of trouble in Greece. Collaborators with the enemy 
were now at the helm in Greece. 

The Albanian liaison officer declared that since 
the end of the war reactionary Greek Governments 
had prepared Greek public opinion for a war of 
aggression against Albania. He accused Greece of 
establishing intelligence centers in Albania and of 
smuggling propaganda into his country. 

He quoted captured Greek agents as having de- 
clared that the Greeks had attempted to undermine 
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the Albanian elections of December 2, 1945; that 
they had formed armed bands to operate in Albania; 
that they were inducing Albanian soldiers to desert; 
that they were organizing a Fifth Column, and that 
Albanian war criminals were living in the best 
hotels of Greece and getting better food than the 
Greeks. 

On February 8 Mr. Kerenzhi protested the alle- 
gation that a state of war existed between Greece 
and Albania. Since the liberation of Albania up to 
the end of 1946 the Greeks had committed 172 
violations of the Albanian border by land, sea and 
air and in addition were responsible for 23 minor 
border provocations, mostly by sea and air. 


Albanian minority 

Mr. Kerenxhi completed the presentation of his 
case on February 10, speaking against what he con- 
sidered megalomania existing in Greater Greece. 
The Albanian minority of about 60,000 in the 
region of Tchamouria in Northern Greece, on the 
Albanian border, he said, had not profited from 
internationally guaranteed minority rights. 

In June 1944 a policy of oppression which in- 
cluded massacres, tortures, rape, looting and the 
burning of homes was still being followed, he 
stated. It was begun by Greek troops under the 
leadership of a General who was a member of the 
Greek Government, he added. 

During the period 2,877 Albanian men, women 
and children were killed, and 5,800 houses were 
burned. In March 1945, twenty-three thousand 
Albanians made a general exodus from Tchamouria 
to Albania. Despite the fact that the Albanian Gov- 
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ernment and UNRRA had spent large sums of 
money the situation still remained pitiful, he de- 
clared. This, he charged, was a premeditated at- 
tempt by the Greeks to annihilate the Albanian 


minority. 


Mr. Kerenxhi then criticized the presence of * 


British troops in Greece. Greek policy towards Al- 
bania, he said, could not be understood without 
analyzing the support given by those troops and the 
attitude adopted by British military authorities in 
Greece towards continuous Greek attacks against 
Albania. 

He charged that the British militia in Greece 
had employed Albanian traitors and that in Salonica 
the British had established an Albanian renegade 
center whose aim was to prevent political and eco- 
nomic stabilization in Albania. The conclusion was, 
he said, that British forces in Greece were support- 
ing the imperialist Greek policy of expansion. In 
his opinion, without the presence of the British 
in Greece, a different situation would exist, and 
there would be better relations between the Balkan 
peoples. It was therefore necessary, he submitted, to 
demand the withdrawal of British troops in Greece 
in the interests of peace in the Balkans. 


Yugoslav case 

Presentation of the case for Yugoslavia began on 
February 11, when Josip Djerdja, liaison officer for 
Yugoslavia, denied that his country was inciting 
Greek internal troubles. He accused the Greek Gov- 
ernment not only of provoking troubles in Greece 
itself and blaming its neighbors, but also of causing 
constant trouble in the Balkans and creating a men- 
ace to peace. 

By refusing a truce offer of the partisans, which 
he called the democratic army, the Greek Govern- 
ment, he declared, was preventing the Commission 
from visiting the most interesting areas of Greece. 
There, he said, the Commission would find an 
opportunity to study the real causes of the Greek 
people’s armed resistance to oppression. 

Yugoslavia had no desire to interfere in Greek 
internal affairs, he continued, but the presence of 
British troops was the main support of the Greek 
regime, and Yugoslavia was convinced that the 
Greek people would be happy if foreign troops 
would leave. Therefore, he said, an appeal should 
be directed to British politicians not to interfere 
in*"Greek internal affairs. ; 

Continuing his statement on February 12, Mr. 
Djerdja declared that the investigation of the pres- 
ent situation in the northern part of Greece could 
not be separated from a general investigation of the 
internal situation in Greece. The internal troubles 
spread all over the Greek territory, and therefore 
the Commission should first proceed to investigate 
the causes of these troubles all over the country and 
only then devote its attention to Northern Greece. 
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He stated that the Varkiza Agreement signed on 
February 21, 1945, between the Greek Government 
and the representatives of the E.A.M., in the pres- 
ence of British representatives, spoke of democrati- 
zation, the purge of all quislings and amnesty, but 
the agreement had never been put into force, re- 
gardless of the fact that the British had assumed 
moral and political responsibility for it. 

Mr. Djerdja demanded the immediate withdrawal 
of the British troops in Greece, which he said were 
the main obstacle towards an economic and political 
stabilization of the country. 

He charged that the Greek Government was 
applying the strategy of starvation to large areas 
of the country. 


Contrary to Charter: 


The next day Mr. Djerdja declared that Greek 
internal policy determined its foreign policy, and 
that this policy was contrary to the fundamental 
principles of the United Nations Charter and was 
a threat to Balkan peace. 

Greek policy aspired to territory up to Tirana and 
Sofia and a great part of Yugoslavia, he continued, 
and this policy was a permanent obstacle to the 
establishment of normal relations between Greece 
and its neighbors. 

Greek alarmist propaganda, he added, was pre- 
paring the ground for increased British intervention 
in Greece in order, finally, to suppress democratic 
sections of the population. The Commission, there- 
fore, should insure the withdrawal of the British 
to re-establish Greek freedom. 

Because of the “horrible terror” to which Aegean 
Macedonia had been subjected by terror bands 
operating in collaboration with official organs, 
20,000 Macedonians had fled the region. He said 
concentration camps existed in Macedonia, and 
citing alleged cases of rape, arson, murder and 
suppression of the Macedonian language, he charged 
that the terror policy was tolerated by the British 
in Greece. 

On February 14 he stated that a number of 
Yugoslav war criminals and quislings had been 
sheltered in Greece. 

Yugoslavia had received numerous Greek political 
refugees fleeing persecution in their own country, 
and considering the necessity of providing produc- 
tive employment for these refugees, the Yugoslav 
Government had organized the “free municipality 
of Bulkes in Northern Yugoslavia.” It was this 
community, Mr. Djerdja said, which the Greeks 
described as a Yugoslav training camp for Greek 
guerrillas. 

He accused the Greek Government of interven- 
ing in Yugoslavia by tolerating the passage of armed 
quisling bands into Yugoslav territory. 

After hearing rebuttal and other statements, the 
Commission planned to move to Salonica. 
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Economic and Social Council 


Fourth Session To Convene at Lake Success February 28 


On FEBRUARY 28, the Economic and Social Council 
will convene at Lake Success for its fourth session. 
In the interval since last October, when the third 
session adjourned, the General Assembly and eight 
of the Council’s Commissions have met. The re- 
sults of the work of all these bodies is reflected in 
the heavy provisional agenda, which is as follows: 


1. Adoption of Agenda. 


2. Amendment of Rule of Procedure No. 17 to 
correspond with the new General Assembly Rule 
of Procedure No. 87, regarding terms of office of 
members. This fixes terms of office of members to 
begin on the first of January following their elec- 
tion by the General Assembly, and to continue 
until the thirty-first of December, following the 
election of their successors. The old Rule 17 pro- 
vided that the elected successors of Council offi- 
cials did not take office until the first meeting of 
the Council following the next regular session of 
the Assembly. 


3. Election of President and Vice-Presidents. At 
the Council’s first session in London, Sir A. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar (India) was elected President for 
a one-year term. At the same session, Dr. Andrija 
Stampar (Yugoslavia) was elected first vice-presi- 
dent and Mr. Lleras Restrepo (Colombia) , second 
vice-president. 

4. Financial Regulation approved by the General 
Assembly providing for financial estimates in con- 
nection with Council resolutions. The regulation 
states: “No resolution involving expenditure from 
United Nations funds shall be approved.by a Coun- 
cil unless the Council has before it a report from 
the Secretary-General on the financial implications 
of the proposals, together with an estimate of the 
costs involved in the specific proposals.” 


5. Report of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
and General Assembly’s Resolution on Narcotics. 
The General Assembly approved a draft protocol 
and amendments to international conventions pro- 
viding for the transfer to the United Nations of 
the League narcotic control system. One of the first 
acts of the Secretary-General of the United -Nations 
in undertaking the transfer of League assets to the 
United Nations was to ensure the continuing func- 
tion, without a break, of both the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board and the Supervisory Body. 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its first 
session last December requested the Secretariat to 
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obtain the greatest possible number of signatures 
for this protocol. Forty-nine Member states have 
now signed it. Among other things, the Commission 
considered limitation of production of raw mate- 
rials and opium smoking in the Far East. 


6. General Assembly Resolution on activities of 
the Economic and Social Council: Part B, recom- 
mending that the WFTU be given the right to sub- 
mit items for the provisional agenda, and Part C, 
recommending that all non-governmental organiza- 
tions in Category “A” receive equal treatment. 


In Part A of this resolution the General Assembly 
noted that the Council has made “substantial prog- 
ress toward its organization for the effective ful- 
filment of its responsibilities,” noted the Council’s 
efforts to solve many difficult economic and social 
problems resulting from the war, and directed the 
Council’s attention to the remarks made in Com- 
mittee during the Assembly’s meetings. 


Parts B and C of the resolution, which the Coun- 
cil will consider at this session, concern arrange- 
ments for consultation with category “A” non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. Thus far, the Council has 
designated four such organizations as being in the 
first category for consultation: the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, the International Co-op- 
erative Alliance, the American Federation of Labor 
and the International Chamber of Commerce. 


7. Report of the Council’s Committee on Ar- 
rangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations. The “Council NGO Com- 
mittee,” composed of the representatives of China, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the President of the Council, 
will meet on February 25. 


8. Report of the Secretary-General on the Co-ordi- 
nation Committee. This Committee, established by 
the Economic and Social Council at its third session 
to co-ordinate the activities of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies with which agreements 
have been concluded, met on February 4, 1947. 


g. Report of the Economic and Employment 
Commission. The report of this Commission, which 
met January 20-February 5, is largely devoted to 
outlining programs of work for itself and its two 
Sub-Commisssions, one on Economic Development 
and the other on Employment and Economic Sta- 
bility. The Commission suggested to the Economic 
and Social Council guiding principles in the for- 
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mulation of terms of reference for the two pro- 
posed Economic Commissions, and recommended 
against the establishment at present of a Sub-Com- 
mission on Balance of Payments. To assist the Com- 
mission and its two Sub-Commissions, the Secre- 
tariat was requested to assemble and analyze various 
types of economic data. 


10. General Assembly Resolution on the recon- 
struction of devastated areas, including questions 
of establishment of Economic Committees for Eu- 
rope and for Asia and the Far East, and a survey 
of raw material resources. Proposals for an Econo- 
mic Committee for Europe were first made by 
Poland, the United Kingdom and the United States 
in the preliminary report of the Temporary Sub- 
Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated areas. A decision on the question was 
postponed by the Council at its third session. The 
General Assembly recommended that the Council 
“at its next session give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to the establishment of an Economic 
Commission for Europe and an Economic Commis- 


sion for Asia and the Far East.”” The Economic and 


Employment Commission worked out “guiding 
principles” for a European Commission but recom- 
mended waiting for a Far Eastern report before 
taking a decision on a Far Eastern Commission. 


11. Report of the Working Group on the Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas (Far 
East). This working group met for the first time 
at Lake Success on February 14 to prepare its re- 
port. 


12. Assembly Resolution on Relief Needs After 
the Termination of UNRRA. Report of the Secre- 
tary-General. A special technical committee estab- 
lished by the General Assembly met to determine 
relief needs and issued its report to the Secretary- 
General on January 23. 


13. Report on the FAO Mission to Greece—Item 
requested by FAO. An FAO mission went to Greece 
in May, 1946, and made a preliminary report which 
was considered by the FAO Conference in Copen- 
hagen last September. The report recommends ac- 
tion by the International Bank and Fund, and 
other specialized agencies, in addition to FAO. 


14. Report of the Preparatory Committee of the 
International Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment: Resolution relating to inter-governmental 
consultation and action on commodity problems 
prior to the establishment of the International 
Trade Organization. In this resolution the Prepara- 
tory Committee recommended that, pending estab- 
lishment of the ITO, Member nations should adopt 
as a guide the ITO draft Charter provisions and 
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requested the Secretary-General to appoint an In- 
terim Co-ordinating Committee. 

15. Resolution on Development. The ITO Pre. 
paratory Committee asked the Council's advice on 
the proposed assumption by the ITO of certain 
advisory functions in the field of economic devel- 
opment. The Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion was in favor of the Council including the 
clause in the draft ITO Charter. 


16. Report of the Secretary-General on the FAO 
Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals, 
The FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food 
Proposals met in Washington and issued a report 
in January, 1947. The Chairman of the nuclear 
Economic and Employment Commission, Dr. W. A, 
Mackintosh of Canada, and Mr. David Weintraub 
of the United Nations Secretariat attended as ob- 
servers. 


17. United States Proposal for a Conference on 
Resources Conservation and Utilization. The 
United States delegation proposed at the third ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council that the 
Council call a United Nations Scientific Conference 
on Resource Conservation and Utilization to meet 
in the last six months of 1947. In presenting the 
proposal, John G. Winant, then the United States 
representative on the Council, noted during the 
war many new techniques of resource conservation 
and utilization were developed in various countries 
and that economic reconstruction and advancement 
would be furthered if these new techniques could 
be shared in the world community. Consideration 
of this proposal was deferred to the Council’s fourth 
session. 

18. Report of the Social Commission; Assembly 
Resolution on the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund; Assembly Resolution on the Transfer 
of UNRRA Social Welfare Activities; and Assembly 
Resolution on the Transfer of Non-Political Func- 
tions of the League of Nations. The Children’s 
Fund established by the General Assembly is al- 
ready functioning. Its Executive Secretary is Mau- 
rice Pate of the United States. Its program is sub- 
ject to review by the Social Commission. 


Certain advisory social welfare functions of 
UNRRA, for example the provision of social wel- 
fare experts to governments in need of them and 
the supply of workshop equipment for prosthentic 
appliances, were transferred to the United Nations, 
and budgetary provision made by the General 


Assembly. 


The Social Commission reported among other 
things that it recommends the establishment of a 
housing and town planning service in the United 
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Nations Secretariat, which would prepare for a 
world conference on housing and town planning. 


19. Report of the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission. This Commission convened for 
its first session on February 6th. 


20. Report of the Human Rights Commission; 
Assembly Resolution on Draft Declaration on Fun- 
damental Human Rights and Freedoms, and As- 
sembly Resolution on Calling of International Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information. ‘The Commis- 
sion, Which met January 27-February 10, undertook 
to formulate the preliminary draft of an Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights, which will be eventually pre- 
sented to the General Assembly. It established two 
Sub-Commissions, one on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press, and the other on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, and 
requested the Economic and Social Council to name 
their membership. It requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to compile a confidential list of communica- 
tions concerning human rights received before each 
session of the Commission. 


Panama submitted to the General Assembly a 
draft Declaration on Fundamental Human Rights 
and Freedoms. The Assembly referred the draft to 
the Economic and Social Council for reference to 
the Commission on Human Rights, which is to 
consider the document in its preparation of an 


International Bill of Rights. 


The Economic and Social Council was instructed 
by the General Assembly to convoke a Conference 
on Freedom of Information, for the purpose of 
formulating views concerning the rights, obliga- 
tions and practices which should be included in the 
concept of freedom of information. This Confer- 
ence, the Assembly decided, shall be held before 
the end of the year. 


21. Assembly resolution on the Crime of Genocide. 
This resolution, proposed jointly by Panama, India, 
and Cuba, and passed by the Assembly, affirms that 
genocide is a crime under international law and 
invites Member states to enact necessary legislation 
for prevention and punishment of this crime. The 
Council is requested to undertake studies for a draft 
convention on the crime of genocide, to be sub- 
mitted to the next session of the General Assembly. 


22. Report of the Statistical Commission. This 
Commission, which met at Lake Success from Janu- 
ary 27 to February 7, established a Sub-Commission 
on Statistical Sampling, and suggested measures to 
effect the transfer of the League’s statistical func- 
tions to the United Nations and to co-ordinate the 
statistical activities of the United Nations, the spe- 
cialized agencies and non-governmental organiza- 
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tions. The Commission also made recommendations 
on the proposed 1950 census of the Americas, and 
on the Secretariat’s statistical functions. 

23. Report of the Secretary-General on sponsor- 
ship-of World Statistical Congress. The Statistical 
Commission advised the Secretary-General that it 
thought it both advisable and practicable that a 
World Statistical Congress be held in September, 
1947. The Secretary-General had been asked by the 
Council at a previous session to explore the possi- 
bilities of calling such a congress under the auspices 
of the Council, in view of the fact that both the 
International Statistical Institute and the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute are scheduled to meet 
in Washington in September. 

24. Report of the Committee on Negotiations 
with Specialized Agencies. This Committee, consist- 
ing of 11 Council members and the President of the 
Council will meet during the forthcoming Council 
session and will report to the Council at the con- 
clusion of its work. 

25. Assembly Resolution on Agreements with S pe- 
cialized Agencies. The General Assembly approved 
draft agreements with UNESCO, ILO, FAO and 
ICAO, in the latter case provided that ICAO com- 
ply with the decision that Franco Spain be debarred 
from membership in any organization in relation 
with the United Nations. ICAO will hold a con- 
ference in May when the Assembly resolution will 
be considered. 

26. Report of the Population Commission. This 
Commission convened for its first session on Febru- 
ary 6. 

27. Report of the Commission on Status of 
Women. This Commission convened for its first 
session on February 10. 

28. Assembly Resolution on Expert Advice to 
Member Governments. The Council was asked by 
the General Assembly to study the question of pro- 
viding effective ways and means for furnishing, in 
co-operation with the specialized agencies, expert 
advice in the economic, social and cultural fields to 
Member nations who desire this assistance. 


29. Assembly Resolution on Housing. The Coun- 
cil was asked to consider the desirability of holding 
an international conference of experts to advise on 
the need for establishing an international mechanism 
to collate information on housing, guiding princi- 
ples for new technical research and to define stand- 
ards capable of general application. 

go. Assembly Resolution on Translation of the 
Classics. The Assembly referred to the Council a 
Lebanese proposal for translation of the world’s 
classics into the languages of United Nations Mem- 
bers. 

31. Questions affecting Council procedure and 
organization. 
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A. Arrangements for conferring with Security and 
Trusteeship Councils: 

Article 65 of the Charter provides that “The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may furnish information 
to the Security Council and shall assist the Security 
Council upon its request.” 

Article gi states that “The Trusteeship Council 
shall, when appropriate, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Economic and Social Council and of the 
specialized agencies in regard to matters with which 
they are respectively concerned.” 


B. Confirmation of members of Commissions: 


At an ad hoc meeting last December, the Council 
confirmed about five-sixths of the membership of 
its Commissions. As an interim measure to ensure 
full representation at the Commissions’ meetings, 
the Council decided that, after consultation with 
the Secretary-General, government nominees should 
be accepted as members of the Commissions pending 


confirmation by the Council at its next session. 

C. Arrangements regarding alternates to members 
of Commissions: 

Member states are now represented on the Coun- 
cil’s Commissions by only one individual. At its 
ad hoc meeting last December, the Council decided 
to discuss at its next session whether Commission 
membership should provide for alternates and, if 
so, what procedure should be followed in nominat. 
ing and appointing them. 

D. Calendar of Economic and Social meetings 
for 1947. 

E. Question of appointing a Rapporteur to the 
General Assembly: 

To establish a more effective liaison between the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council, the Chinese delegation is proposing that 
the Council appoint one or more rapporteurs to 
the Assembly to explain the Council’s views to the 
Assembly. 


Social Commission’s First Session 


Recommendations on Wide Range of Problems 


Ox FEBRUARY 4, THE Social Commission adjourned 


its first session after two weeks’ consideration of a 
wide range of social problems. Appointed by the 
Economic and Social Council as its expert body for 
advice on “social questions of a general character 
and, in particular, on all matters in the social field 
not covered by specialized inter-governmental agen- 
cies,” the Commission’s terms of reference require 
it to advise the Council on practical measures 
needed in the social field. 

Advising on co-ordination of activities and on 
international agreements and conventions which 
may be required and reporting to the Council on 
how such agreements and conventions and recom- 
mendations of the United Nations are being carried 
out, are also the duties of the Commission. 

In its report to the Economic and Social Council, 
the Commission states that subjects under the three 
main headings—standard of living, social services 
for special groups, special policy for special groups 
—are directly or indirectly within its competence. 
The Commission approved that the Secretariat 
should in a periodical report to the Commission 
give all the documentary material required to 
enable it to advise the Council. 


Assumption of League Functions 


The Commission’s report deals first with the 
transfer to the United Nations of activities, powers 
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and functions formerly exercised by the League of 
Nations. 

The Commission approved the transfer to the 
United Nations of the activities of the League of 
Nations relating to traffic in women and children; 
the prevention of crime and the treatment of of- 
fenders; and child welfare. 

On the first subject the report points out that 
prostitution should not be regarded as a matter for 
the police only. It is a social phenomenon caused by 
poverty, low wages and exploitation and it cannot 
be fought effectively without a general improve 
ment in social conditions. The Commission there- 
fore instructed the Secretariat to consider suitable 
measures for an effective campaign against traffic 
in women and children and the provisions to be 
contemplated for the prevention and suppression 
of prostitution. In doing this work the Secretariat 
was instructed to get in touch with the Commission 
Internationale de la Police Criminelle with a view 
to co-ordinating their respective efforts. This Secre- 
tariat report is to be submitted to the Commission 
at its next session. 

The Commission recommended also the transfer 
to the United Nations of three League conventions: 
the 1921 and 1933 conventions on the suppression 
of traffic in women and children and the 1923 con- 
vention for the suppression of the circulation of 
and traffic in obscene publications. The Secretariat 
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is to examine the procedure to effect this transfer 
and prepare a draft protocol to be considered at 
the next session. 

The Commission decided to resume the study, 
started by the League, of a draft convention re- 
garding the exploitation of the prostitution of an- 
other person, and the Secretariat was instructed to 
examine the draft document, and propose amend- 
ments bringing it up to date, in view “of changes 
in the general situation” since the convention was 
first considered in 1937. The Secretariat will also 
ascertain from governments whether its proposed 
amendments meet with their approval. 

Lastly, the Secretariat was instructed to report 
back to the Commission on the possibility of im- 
plementing the League’s proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an eastern office to take the necessary 
measures for the suppression of human traffic in 
the Far East, and to consider the need for other 
regional offices as well. 

On the prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders, the Commission decided that a study of 
the question should be entrusted to the appropriate 
section of the Secretariat from which it requested a 
‘report. The Economic and Social Council had 
asked the Commission to consult on this matter 
with the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission. By 11 votes for, one against and three 
abstentions the Commission passed a resolution 
informing the Council that since the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission has not severed 
its relations with the Franco Government, it felt 
unable to consult this body. 

Assistance to indigent foreigners: A League Com- 
mittee drew up a convention on Assistance to In- 
digent Foreigners which, because an insufficient 
number of states had indicated their willingness to 
accede to it, was never opened for signature as a 
League convention. It was circulated to govern- 
ments as a model convention for bilateral or multi- 
lateral action. : 

On this question the Commission instructed the 
Secretariat to collect from governments the most 
recent information regarding their adininistrative 
practices on this subject, and to report at a future 
session of the Commission on the extent to which 
the League convention corresponds to the exigen- 
cies of the present situation, and on the changes, 
if any, in the document which must be made prior 
to transmitting it to governments. 


Organization of Welfare Services 


Certain aspects of the social field—health, educa- 
tion, housing and income maintenance—come, to 
some degree at least, within the province of spe- 
cialized agencies already established. Welfare work, 
however, is not within the competence of any ex- 
isting agency and consequently, says the report, 
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must receive special attention from the Social 
Commission. 

Three major aspects of social welfare were con- 
sidered at the Commission’s session: training of 
social welfare staff, protection of children and 
adolescents, and transfer to the United Nations of 
the advisory social welfare functions of UNRRA. 

Training of social service personnel: The Com- 
mission’s report noted, first of all, that the improve- 
ment of services to promote the well-being of the 
individual and the community depends essentially 
on the existence of a specially trained staff to ad- 
minister these services. Such personnel must be 
trained in organizing, carrying out and drawing 
up welfare programs including assistance to fam- 
ilies, child welfare, youth guidance, vocational ad- 
vice, recruiting and placement of workers, medical 
services, psychiatric services, the prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders, assistance to certain 
special groups (the aged, the young, the physically 
or mentally handicapped) , rehabilitation programs 
for the handicapped and services in connection with 
income, maintenance programs and earnings. 

Two programs—one emergency and the other 
long-range—were considered by the Commission, 
and referred for study to a Social Welfare Com- 
mittee which the Commission has established (see 
below) . 

The emergency program includes three types of 
service which have been taken over from UNRRA: 
first, consultation with governments on developing 
training programs; second, provision of fellowships 
to give an experienced staff an opportunity to ob- 
serve new methods in other countries; and third, 
the supplying of technical literature. 

The long-range proposals were made by the Sec- 
retariat, which had suggested that it should assume 
the functions of the League of Nations as regards 
the training of qualified social service personnel. 
The Commission agreed but it added that the 
Secretariat should assume a more positive role in 
social service work. The Commission believed that 
the long-range program should also include as- 
sistance to governments on development of training 
programs and the permanent establishment of an 
international exchange of fellows and instructors 
in schools of social work comparable to the fellow- 
ship program being taken over by the United Na- 
tions from UNRRA. 

The Commission believed that arrangements for 
these international training fellowships should be 
undertaken by the Secretariat as an integral part 
of the service rendered by the Secretariat to indi- 
vidual governments. The Commission emphasized 
that the staff of the Secretariat should include 
welfare specialists of recognized competence in 
welfare training programs. Because there are gen- 
eral educational, scientific and cultural aspects to 
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such a fellowship program, the Commission be- 
lieved that the Secretariat should establish close 
liaison with UNESCO in working out this plan. 


Child Welfare 


The Commission devoted considerable time to 
reviewing the urgent needs of children and _pro- 
posals for effective international action on child 
welfare. 

The Commission reviewed the activities of the 
League in the child welfare field, which consisted 
of documentation, research and consultation. A 
Child Welfare Information Center existed in the 
Secretariat of the League. Annual reports were 
received from governments. The Center published 
a summary of these. reports, a legislative series, and 
special studies. The League carried on studies in 
various fields, including the position of the ille- 
gitimate child, juvenile courts and their auxiliary 
services, institutions for erring and delinquent 
minors, child-placing in families, and recreational 
films for the young. Representatives of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Health Organiza- 
tion of the League used to meet annually as a 
committee. 

The Commission felt that all these activities 
should be carried on by the United Nations but 
with “a more affirmative approach.” The work of 
the League in this field suffered from a too narrow 
approach. 

The Commission approved a report from the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund and 
passed a resolution urging the extreme importance 
of the Fund being able to continue the work in 
this field which had hitherto been undertaken by 
UNRRA. 

The resolution considered that the highest pri- 
ority should be given to raising funds from govern- 
mental and non-governmental sources for this 
purpose. It suggested that the Executive Board of 
the Fund should make an urgent appeal to UNRRA 
asking it to advance as soon as possible a pari of 
the funds which it finally expects to place at the 
disposal of the Fund. This sum should be sufficient 
to enable the Fund to begin operations immediately 
pending receipt of replies from Member govern- 
ments to the Secretary-General’s letter of January 
1947 making an appeal for this purpose. 

The resolution recommended to the Economic 
and Social Council certain principles to be fol- 
lowed in the operation of the Fund. Priorities 
should be given, it said: (1) to supplementing 
essential food and other supplies to children and 
expectant and nursing mothers of invaded coun- 
tries; (2) to encouraging and aiding re-establish- 
ment of children’s institutions and services destroyed 
by the war; (3) to securing the co-operation of 
the United Nations and the World Health Organ- 
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ization in giving assistance for fellowships for the 
training of health and welfare personnel for chil- 
dren’s work. 

The resolution also recommended that emer. 
gency measures should be so developed and admin. 
istered as to utilize and strengthen the permanem 
child health and child welfare programs of the 
assisted countries and promote co-ordination of 
official and voluntary services. 

The Fund should maintain close relations with 
other relief agencies and in particular with othe 
activities in the United Nations. 

The Fund should not engage in any activity in 
any country except with the consent of the gov. 
ernment concerned. 

It should provide for technical staff and the sup. 
ply of technical services. 

Governments requesting assistance from the Fund 
should furnish information as to the need for as- 
sistance and the methods by which the program 
will be carried out. They should show how the 
following requirements will be met: 

(1) Provision for proper and efficient adminis. 
tration of the programme. 

(2) Utilization, so far as possible, of existing 
official and voluntary agencies, with provision made 
for co-ordination of the services of all agencies 
utilized in carrying out the programme for which 
assistance is requested. 

(3) Assurance that supplies and services under 
the programme will be equitably dispensed or dis- 
tributed on the basis of need without discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, creed nationality status, 
or political belief. 

(4) Provision for reports for such periods and 
containing such information as the Executive Board 
may require. 

The resolution finally recommended that the 
Fund should submit an annual report and interim 
reports to each session of the Economic and Social 
Council in 1947-48 and that, as far as possible, these 
reports should be considered by the Social Commis- 
sion before they are taken up by the Council. 

In appointing the Commission, the Economic 
and Social Council had instructed it to take steps 
to create a sub-commission for work on child wel- 
fare. The Commission however considered that 
because of new developments in this field since the 
passage of the Council’s resolution—including the 
establishment of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—it would be wiser to set up a 
temporary committee. 

This committee will determine the best method 
of providing for work on child welfare and it 
will also look into questions involved in the 
establishment of a sub-commission in the near fu: 
ture. The committee was directed to make recom- 
mendations regarding the composition and terms 
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of reference of such a sub-commission and to submit 
a report containing concrete plans. The Com- 
mission also asked the committee to examine 
whether the general terms of reference of the sub- 
commission on child welfare should include “the 
welfare of children physically, mentally and spiritu- 
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balanced conception of the child welfare problem, 
“a broader, bolder and more comprehensive con- 
ception than that of the League of Nations and 
one which should become part of a general social 
policy.” 

The Commission recommended that the tempo- 
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“ rary committee should contemplate the immediate 
sup- execution of the following urgent tasks: 
(1) Welfare of child *war victims, especially in 
‘und the devastated countries (material, juridical, social 
r as. | and moral welfare measures); practical interna- 
ram f tional mutual aid; 
the (2) Welfare and re-education of children, phys- 
ically or mentally handicapped, or in moral danger 
injs | (furnishing of suitable equipment and model in- 
stitutions) ; 
ting (3) Organization of child welfare work in the 
rade | Countries insufficiently equipped. 
cies Convinced of the importance of youth’s part in 
hich | world reconstruction, the Commission also asked 
the Temporary Committee to study the measures 
rder } Which can be taken to develop the social sense and 
dis. spirit of national and international mutual aid 
ina. | amongst the young. 
tus, 
UNRRA’s Advisory Social Welfare Services 
and The Commission noted the significance of the 
yard § General Assembly’s resolution regarding the trans- 
fer to the United Nations of the urgent welfare 
the § services of UNRRA. By this resolution the Secre- 
rim — tariat was made responsible for providing a pro- 
cial § gram of services to the peoples of the world. The 
hese § General Assembly provided for funds for four types 
mis- § of services: 

(1) Expert consultation to governments on wel- 
mic § fare services; 
teps (2) Fellowships for training of officials in social 
wel- | welfare; 
that (3) Advice, demonstration and instruction in 
the J connection with the manufacture of prosthetic ap- 
the § pliances, training of handicapped persons and fur- 
en's § nishing demonstration equipment; 
pa (4) Furnishing technical publications. 

The Assembly’s resolution placed particular 
hod § emphasis on the responsibility of the Social Com- 
| it J mission to advise the Secretariat on the administra- 
the § tion of these services. 
fu- The Commission noted that the development of 
om- § these advisory services in the field of social welfare 
rms § therefore provides a most important opportunity 
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of demonstrating in a practical manner the interest 
and concern of the United Nations itself in meet- 
ing human needs through an effective service pro- 
vided by its Secretariat. The Commission recognized 
that these advisory services will be the cornerstone 
of a permanent social welfare service emanating 
from the United Nations. 

The Commission recommended that the Secre- 
tariat should contact governments of the countries 
which have received UNRRA services as well as 
other governments, especially those in less devel- 
oped areas, which may wish to ask for assistance. 
By this means a realistic evaluation should be made 
of the scope of aid required. 

The Commission noted that the General As- 
sembly resolution did not limit the countries 
eligible for advisory welfare services and therefore 
believed that while special consideration should be 
given to providing these services to countries which 
were victims of aggression, and particularly to those 
which are Members of the United Nations and 
have been receiving UNRRA assistance up to now, 
the basic principle should be that of the need of 
each country for welfare services. The Commission 
did not believe it possible to develop a rigid form- 
ula automatically applicable to the allocation of 
these services. 


Housing and Town Planning 


In view of the existing world-wide housing short- 
age, the Economic and Social Council asked the 
Social Commission “to consider the desirability of 
setting up international machinery in the field of 
housing and town and country planning,” and at 
the second part of its first session, the General 
Assembly invited the Council, through its compe- 
tent commissions, to pay particular attention to the 
problem of housing. 

When the Commission considered this subject 
it had before it a document prepared by the Sec- 
retariat which indicated that there is an urgent 
need for some 100,000,000 additional dwellings. 
One-fifth of this figure is attributable to war de- 
struction; three-fifths is due to pre-war slum con- 
ditions, aggravated by the almost total cessation of 
civilian building activity during the war, and the 
remaining fifth is caused by increases of population 
and by migrations. 

In its report, the Commission acknowledged the 
urgency of the world housing shortage and the 
need for a general solution, but drew a distinction 
between: 

1. The needs of the war-devastated areas, whose 
inhabitants, having been deprived of their homes, 
have a right to priority; 

2. The needs of less developed parts of the world, 
where extensive town planning and building pro- 
grams should be undertaken and combined with 
economic and social reform. 





The Commission then passed its resolution on 
housing and town planning, which recommends 
that it is urgent to set up a housing and town plan- 
ning service within the Secretariat’s Department of 
Social Affairs. The essential task of this service 
would be to collect and disseminate—particularly 
by the publication of a review—all legislative, legal, 
economic and technical documents relating to 
housing and town planning. The service would 
also prepare a draft declaration of principle by the 
United Nations on these questions. Finally it would 
be responsible for making preparations for an in- 
ternational conference of experts as recommended 
by the General Assembly. 

The primary aims of this conference should be 
the exchange of experience concerning building 
techniques and the production of building mate- 
rials. The conference would be convened by the 
Secretary-General on the initiative of the Economic 
and Social Council as soon as preparatory measures 
are sufficiently advanced. It would be composed 
of experts in building and town planning, repre- 
sentatives of public housing and town planning 
bodies and representatives of trade unions of work- 
ers engaged in the building trades. 

If it proves impossible to hold this conference 
before January 1, 1948, the resolution recommended 
that the Secretariat should plan a smaller confer- 
ence of representatives of war-devastated countries 
and countries in urgent need of better housing to- 
gether with the representatives of countries which 
could be of assistance to the others. 

The housing and town planning service, the 
resolution continues, should co-operate closely with 
the Department of Economic Affairs in the Secre- 
tariat and secure the assistance of the specialized 
agencies concerned (ILO, UNESCO, FAO, WHO), 
the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe 
and “the non-governmental organizations com- 
prised in category “A”, in which the WFTU takes 
first place.” 

“Whilst affirming the necessity,” the resolution 
concluded, “for studying the problems of housing 
and town planning on a wide international scale 
and for taking into account the needs of countries 
outside Europe which are under-developed and 
where the solution of these problems is frequently 
rendered difficult by a backward economic and 
social system, the Commission proclaims its will 
to assist in the first place in the rapid reconstruc- 
tion of the countries devastated by the war where 
the housing problem is particularly acute.” 


, 


Secretariat Activities 


The Commission also instructed the Secretariat 
to submit a report to a forthcoming session showing 
how far the various social questions have been 
studied by the International Labour Office and 
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other specialized agencies; and to suggest appro. 
priate measures which might be taken by the Com. 
mission to carry out the mission entrusted to it by 
the Council. 

The report will be concerned with the standard 
of living, social security and care and rehabilita. 
tion of disabled and handicapped persons. 

The Commission also asked the Secretariat to 
submit a report on practical methods of co-opera. 
tion with the Trusteeship Council (through the 
Economic and Social Council), with a view to en 
couraging social progress in the trusteeship terri- 
tories, and on co-ordination of the activities of 
voluntary organizations. 

The Secretariat was further instructed to study 
the problem of the standards of living in under. 
developed countries, and to draw up detailed sug. 
gestions as to the ways in which the Secretariat 
staff and experts on nutrition, health, education, 
housing and social assistance could contribute to 
its solution. 


Co-operation with Other Agencies 


Recognizing the need for co-operation with the 
specialized agencies, the Commission decided that, 
in dealing with questions which fall within the 
scope of only one specialized agency, both the 
Commission and the Secretariat should ensure close 
co-operation with the agency and leave it all the 
necessary freedom of action. As to questions of 
concern to several specialized agencies, the Com- 
mission detided that its function and that of the 
Secretariat should be to advise the Economic and 
Social Council on co-ordinating measures required. 
On questions which do not fall within the scope of 
any specialized agency, the Commission decided to 
assume direct responsibility. 

The Commission was convinced that the close 
co-operation of the non-governmental organizations 
having consultative status was indispensable for 
the success of its work, and it therefore decided to 
give these organizations all the facilities necessary 
for full consultation and, in particular, to invite 
category “A”’ organizations to all its open meetings. 
It is also expressed the desire “to co-operate to the 
fullest possible extent with the World Federation 
of Trade Unions which groups seventy-one million 
workers in fifty-six countries and is the most au 
thentic representative body of the workers of the 
world.” The Secretariat was invited to maintain 
during the interval between the Commission’s ses 
sions permanent contact with category “A” organi 
zations. 

In order to ensure close co-ordination between 
itself and the other commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council, the Social Commission pro 
posed a close liaison between the Secretariat's 
Division of Social Affairs, the other divisions of the 
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Social Department and the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. During its sessions, it will be the 
responsibility of the chairman of the Commission 
to maintain close contact with the chairmen of 
other commissions. As to co-ordination with the 
Population Commission (of concern to the Social 
Commission because the question of migration has 
a social aspect) , the Commission decided to recom- 
mend to the Economic and Social Council the 
establishment of an ad hoc technical committee, 
composed of members of the Social and the Popu- 
lation Commissions and of representatives of ap- 
propriate specialized agencies, particularly ILO. 
This technical committee will consider the docu- 
mentation on migration, which the Secretariat was 
directed to assemble and submit. 

The Commission also asked the Economic and 


Social Council to approve its proposal that alter- 
nates may be designated by governments repre- 
sented on the commission subject to confirmation 
by the Council, in the same manner as the commis- 
sion membership itself is subject to confirmation 
by the Council. 

It also proposed that its future meetings be held 
in different countries, particularly in countries 
practicing an enlightened and modern social policy, 
so that its membership might come into contact 
with the most interesting and recent social achieve- 
ments of different parts of the world. It decided 
that the next session would be held not earlier 
than July 1947 at Geneva. To enable it to gauge 
public opinion, the Social Commission asked the 
Secretariat to provide it with a daily press service 
on the opinions of principal publications through- 
out the world concerning its work. 


International Statistics 


Commission’s Plans for Development 


Ix CONCLUDING ITS FIRST SESSION, held from Janu- 
ary 27 to February 7, 1947, the Statistical Commis- 
sion adopted a report designed to advance the 
development of a comprehensive system of com- 
parable international statistics. 

In its report, the Commission established a Sub- 
Commission on Statistical Sampling to further the 
application of sampling methods in different coun- 
tries and fields of subject matter. 

It suggested measures to effect the transfer of the 
statistical functions of the League of Nations, and 
to co-ordinate statistical activities between the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies, and non- 
governmental international organizations interested 
in statistics. 

The Statistical Commission also made recom- 
mendations regarding the proposed 1950 Census 
of the Americas and the desirability of promoting 
a World Statistical Congress in 1947. 


Background of Report 


The first session of the Statistical Commission 
was attended by members representing Canada, 
China, France, India, the Netherlands, Urkrainian 
$.S.R., United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., and the United 
States. Mexico and Norway were represented by 
observers. The member from Turkey was unable 
to arrive in time to participate in the meetings. In 
addition, the representatives of F.A.O., the ILO and 
UNESCO were present. 


Mr. H. Marshall, the representative of Canada, 
was elected chairman of the Commission; Mr. P. C. 
Mahalanobis of India was elected vice-chairman; 
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and Mr. S. A. Rice of the United States became 
rapporteur. The Commission also elected Mr. Rice 
as its representative on the Population Commission. 

The Commission then adopted its provisional 
rules of procedure, and referred suggested amend- 
ments to the Secretariat with instructions to collate 
and compare them with any amendments proposed 
by other commissions and to make a report to the 
Commission at its second session. 

The work of the Statistical Commission was based 
substantially on the recommendations of the nu- 
clear Statistical Commission. In its Report of May 
16, 1946, this nuclear Commission sought to de- 
velop “a sound foundation for the essential role 
which the collection, analysis and dissemination of 
statistics will inevitably play within the interna- 
tional system under construction by the United 
Nations.” 

The recommendations of the nuclear Commis- 
sion paved the way for the creation of a Statistical 
Commission. In addition, they specified the char- 
acter of arrangements for statistical services in 
agreements between the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies; called for the establishment with- 
in the Secretariat of ‘an adequate, thoroughly com- 
petent central statistical unit . . . to serve the statis- 
tical needs of all departments and organs of the 
United Nations,” and urged the maintenance of 
statistical activities carried on until that time by the 
League of Nations. These recommendations also 
included the co-ordination of the activities of in- 
ternational statistical organizations, and the pro- 
posal to create a Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling. 
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The Economic and Social Council approved in 
substance all of the recommendations made to it 
by the nuclear Commission, and some of them were 
swiftly implemented. Thus, provisions for statistical 
co-ordination between the United Nations and 
specialized agencies were incorporated in the agree- 
ments negotiated, and the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations was established in the Department 
of Economic Affairs. Steps were taken by the United 
Nations to assume and continue a number of the 
important statistical activities of the League olf 
Nations. 

At the session just concluded, the Statistical Com- 
mission discussed questions which the nuclear 
Commission had previously considered, and also 
took up a number of items not considered by its 
predecessor. As the report states, “Whereas the 
nuclear Commission prepared the way for an ef- 
fective international statistical organization, under 
the central guidance of the United Nations, the 
Statistical Commission has come to grips with vital 
substantive issues in the development of interna- 
tional statistics.” 


Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 

In establishing a Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling, the members of the Commission directed 
it to perform a number of important functions. 
The Sub-Commission was directed to draft recom- 
mendations to the Commission concerning its terms 
of reference and composition, and to examine 
methods used in applications of statistical sampling 
in different countries and fields of subject matter. 
It is to give special consideration to the use of 
statistical sampling methods in meeting the actual 
needs of the United Nations, the specialized agen- 
cies, and non-governmental organizations brought 
into consultative status with the United Nations 
with a view to filling gaps in the information needed 
by them. The Sub-Commission was also directed to 
examine the possibility of using sampling methods 
to assess the reliability of complete enumeration, 
and give special consideration to those fields in 
which sampling methods are preferable to complete 
enumeration. 


Transfer of League Statistical Activities 


The Statistical Commission expressed its wish to 
assume formally the functions of the Committee of 
Statistical Experts set up under the International 
Convention Relating to Economic Statistics (1928) . 
The Secretary-General was asked to prepare a re- 
port for the Commission at its next session regard- 
ing the assumption by the United Nations of re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to the League under this 
International Convention. 

The Secretary-General was requested to arrange 
for the publication of three technical reports pre- 
pared under the direction of the League of Nations 
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Committee of Statistical Experts, and to collate and 
make available any comments received on them, 
These reports are: Measurement of National In. 
come andthe Construction of Social Accounts; 
Banking Statistics, Recommendations on Scope and 
Principles of Classification; and Note on Balance 
of Payments Statistics. 

The Commission noted with approval that the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations had com. 
pleted arrangements for the publication of the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics at the United Nations 
headquarters, beginning with the January 194) 
issue. It gave full approval also to the proposal to 
prepare a Supplement to the Bulletin, describing 
in detail the statistical series from the various coun. 
tries contained in the Bulletin. 


Co-ordination of Statistical Activities 


The Statistical Commission recommended that 
the Economic and Social Council request the Secre. 
tary-General to make periodic reports at sessions of 
the Commission on progress achieved in develop 
ing administrative instruments, procedures, and 
agreements through which effective statistical co 
operation might be secured between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

The initial report, to be submitted at the second 
session of the Statistical Commission, should in- 
clude a comprehensive inventory of the statistical 
activities and needs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies; the extent to which complete 
or partial duplication existed among these activi- 
ties and needs; and proposals to arrange for the 
collection and publication of statistical data re- 
quired for international purposes and not already 
adequately provided through the statistical activi 
ties of the United Nations or the specialized 
agencies. 

The Commission recognized the immediate need 
for developing standards of reporting data in the 
field of balance of payments. This problem was of 
concern not only to the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and other specialized 
agencies, but also to the governments which might 
be asked to supply the data. The Statistical Office 
of the United Nations was requested to consult 
interested agencies with a view to the development 
of standards in this field. 


Non-Governmental Statistical Organizations 
It was the view of the Commission that non-gov- 
ernmental international organizations interested in 
the development of statistics should maintain and 
develop their scientific and professional character. 
Furthermore, they should direct their activities 
toward the development of statistical methodology 
and scientific standards. The Commission recom- 
mended, therefore, that the Economic and Social 
Council admit to consultative status those non- 
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overnmental statistical organizations interested in 
the development of statistics, and prepared to re- 
late their activities to those of the United Nations. 
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Proposed 1950 Census of the Americas 


The Commission welcomed the steps being taken 
to conduct, on a co-operative basis, censuses of the 
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com- | American nations, and expressed its belief that the 
f the experience gained in the preparation and conduct 
ations | of this co-operative project would be of great value 
1947 | to Member governments in their own countries, 
sal to | and serve as a useful basis in possible future census 
ribing projects on a world-wide scale. 
coun- The Economic and Social Council was asked to 
request Member governments taking part in the 
19,0 Census of the Americas to keep the Secretary- 
General and the Statistical Commission informed as 
_ that J to the development of the project. They should 
Secre- | furnish copies of schedules and basic documents, 
mms of | as prepared, to the Secretary-General for distribu- 
velop | tion to each Member of the United Nations. 
and 
11 co. | Proposed World Statistical Congress of 1947 
nited In reply to a request from the Economic and 
Social Council, the Commission advised the Coun- 
cond | cil that a World Statistical Congress, under the 
d in- } auspices of the Council, would greatly benefit the 
stical | United Nations by the many opportunities for 
and | cooperation and consultation it would afford to 
plete { the members of the Statistical Commission, the 
ctivi- | statistical staff of the Secretariat, and the specialized 
r the f agencies. 
a re In view of the meetings of various statistical 
ready J societies scheduled to be held in Washsington, D.C. 
ctivi | during the period September 6-18, 1947, it would 
lized | be desirable for the Economic and Social Council 
to assume responsibility for a limited program of 
need f general meetings under its auspices, to be known 
1 the | as the World Statistical Congress. Such a Congress 
as of f would focus attention on the statistical activities of 
nter- 
lized 
light 
) fice 
nsult 
nent 
Wars, on February 11, the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the International Refugee Organization con- 
gov- vened at Geneva for its first session, the United 
din § Nations was one step nearer a solution to one of 
and § the most tragic problems resulting from the war. 
cter. Throughout its first year of existence the United 
ities | Nations sought for a solution to the dilemma of the 





tefugees and displaced persons in occupied Ger- 
many and Austria, and on the last day of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s meetings in December, the draft 
Constitution of the International Refugee Organiza- 
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the United Nations, the specialized agencies, and 
the non-governmental organizations. 


Other Work of the Commission 


The Statistical Commission recognized the need 
for taking steps to improve the comparability of 
statistics compiled by different countries, especially 
in analyzing the character of economic activity in 
different countries. Because of the importance of 
broad comparability among different phases of eco- 
nomic activity, the Commission urged the develop- 
ment of a uniform classification of industries. It 
therefore set up a Committee on Industrial Classi- 
fication to plan a future program of work in this 
field. The following members of the Commission 
were elected to this Committee: H. Marshall 
(Canada), P. C. Mahalanobis (India), P. J. 
Idenburg (Netherlands), G. Jahn (Norway), I. S. 
Malyshev (U.S.S.R.), and S. A. Rice (United 
States) . 

The Commission recommended that work on 
statistics of national income and expenditure be 
pursued as expeditiously as possible by the Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations in consultation 
with the interested specialized agencies. The publi- 
cation of national income and expenditure data 
should be undertaken promptly in order to pro- 
vide comparable figures for as many countries as 
possible. 

A request was made that the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations, in preparing the agenda for 
the next session of the Commission, should submit 
memoranda on the following subjects: 1. unifica- 
tion of transport statistics; 2. methods of compila- 
tion of index numbers; 3. methods of achieving 
uniformity of basic statistical series. 

Since the proposed World Statistical Congress is 
to meet in September, 1947, the Commission ex- 
pressed its preference that its next session be held 
in New York late in August, 1947. 


Preparatory Commission of [RO Convenes 


Interim Arrangement Now in Force 


tion was finally accepted and opened for signature. 
That IRO’s primary task is to be repatriation where 
possible, and resettlement, both temporary and per- 
manent, where necessary, was the basic formula on 
which the General Assembly reached majority agree- 


ment. 

So far eleven states Members of the United Na- 
tions have signed the IRO Constitution and Interim 
Arrangement establishing the Preparatory Commis- 
sion—three more than were required to bring the 
Commission 


Preparatory into existence. These 
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states, automatically members of the Commission 
by virtue of their signatures, are: Canada,.the Do- 
minican Republic, France, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Liberia, the Netherlands, Norway, the Philippine 
Republic, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Only one of these states, the United King- 
dom, has thus far ratified its signature. (Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan signed the Constitution without res- 
ervations.) Before the IRO can come into existence, 
15 signatures to the Constitution must be ratified by 
states which together will contribute at least 75 per 
cent of the total operational budget for the organi- 
zation. 

In addition to the Commission’s membership, rep- 
resentatives of the International Labour Office, the 
Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees and 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration are attending the Geneva meetings in 
a consultative capacity. 

Commission’s mandate 

The tasks of the Preparatory Commission are: 

1. To take all necessary and practicable measures 
for the purpose of bringing IRO into effective op- 
eration as soon as possible; 

2. To arrange for the convening of the IRO Gen- 
eral Council as soon as possible following the entry 
into force of the Constitution; 

3. To prepare the provisional, annotated agenda 
for the first session; 

4. To suggest plans, in consultation with existing 
organizations and the Control Authorities for the 
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program for the first year of IRO; 

5. To prepare draft financial and staff regula- 
tions, and draft rules of procedure for the General 
Council and the Executive Committee. 


The Preparatory Commission is also empowered 
by the Interim Arrangement “in its discretion and 
after agreement with existing organizations dealing 
with refugees and displaced persons, to take over 
any of the functions, activities, assets and personnel 
of such organizations providing that the Commis 
sion is satisfied that this is essential in order to 
accomplish the orderly transfer to the International 
Refugee Organization of such functions or activi- 
ties.” 

The Preparatory Commission’s expenses may be 
met by advances by governments which choose to 
make advance contributions to IRO. These advances 
will be deducted from their first contributions to 
the organization, when it comes into existence. 
Other sources of income will be funds or assets 
transferred from existing organizations as a result 
of the Commission’s assumption of their functions 
and powers. 

Once a Director-General of IRO is appointed, 
the Preparatory Commission will go out of exist 
ence. 

Agenda of the Session 


The Preparatory Commission’s first session was 
opened by Sir Rafael Cilento, Director of the Divi 
sion of Refugees and Displaced Persons in the 
United Nations Secretariat. Acting as the represet 
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tative of the Secretary-General (who was directed 
in the Interim Arrangement to convene the Com- 
mission) , Sir Rafael outlined at the opening meet- 
ing the agenda of the session, which reflected every 
part of its terms of reference. 

On the opening day of meetings, most of the 
procedural preliminaries were completed. Henri 
Ponsot of France was elected Chairman of the Com- 
mission, Dr. Rasmus I. B. Skylstad of Norway the 
Vice-Chairman, and Dr. E. M. J. A. Sassen of the 
Netherlands the Rapporteur. The election of an 
Executive Secretary and the decision on the location 
of the headquarters of the Commission were both 
deferred until the last day of the session. 

In the course of these meetings, the Preparatory 
Commission will review its mandate as contained 
in the Interim Arrangement, and will consider the 
“necessary and practicable measures for the early 
and effective institution of the IRO.” As outlined 


in the agenda, these would include: 


1. Measures to secure the signatures and ratifica- 
tions necessary for the institution of IRO; 

2. Preparation of the bases for the continuation or 
modification of existing agreements with the organi- 
zations concerned (UNRRA, IGC, etc.) and with 
the authorities occupying territory in which IRO 
will operate; 

3. Preparation of bases for the continuation or 
modification of existing agreements with voluntary 
organizations; 

4. Relations of IRO with the United Nations. 


In accordance with its mandate, at this first ses- 
sion the Preparatory Commission will study the ad- 
ministrative aspects of IRO, including salaries of 
staff, administrative expenses, financial and staff 
regulations, and provisional rules of procedure for 
IRO’s General Council and Executive Committee. 


Commission on Human Rights Meets 
Groundwork Laid for an International Bill of Rights 


A DECLARATION THAT THE United Nations’ Com- 
mission on Human Rights had advanced the cause 
of human rights was made by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, chairman, at the conclusion of the Com- 
mission’s first session at Lake Success, held from 
January 27 to February 10, 1947. 

As a result of its two weeks of deliberations, the 
Commission undertook to formulate the prelimi- 
nary draft of an International Bill of Rights, which 
will be eventually presented to the General As- 
sembly. 

The Commission established two Sub-Commis- 
sions—one on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press, and another on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities. 

It also asked the Secretary-General to compile, 
and furnish upon request to the members of the 
Commission, a confidential list of communications 
concerning human rights received before each ses- 
sion of the Commission. 


Activities of the First Session 


The first session of the Commission on Human 
Rights was attended by representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Chile, China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, 
Lebanon, Panama, Philippine Republic, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, and 
Yugoslavia. The member from the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic was unable to attend because of 
illness. Representatives from the ILO and UNESCO 
attended the meetings of the Commission, as did 
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consultants from the American Federation of Labor, 
the International Co-opérative Alliance, and the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

In welcoming the members of the Commission, 
Mr. Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Social Affairs, declared that “all the 
free peoples and all the peoples liberated from 
slavery put in you their confidence and their hope, 
so that everywhere the authority of these rights, 
respect of which is the essential condition of the 
dignity of the human person, shall be respected.” 

At its first meeting, the Commission elected Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt of the United States, chairman; 
Dr. P. C. Chang of China, vice-chairman; and Dr. 
Charles Malik of Lebanon, rapporteur. 

The Commission favored holding its second ses- 
sion in Geneva, to convene on July 21, 1947. 


International Bill of Rights 


The task of formulating a draft International 
Bill of Human Rights, for submission to the Com- 
mission for thorough examination at its second 
session, was entrusted to the chairman, the vice- 
chairman, and the rapporteur of the Commission, 
with the assistance of the Secretariat. In the course 
of this work, the chairman was empowered to 
enlist the co-operation of any member of the Com- 
mission, consult experts chosen with the consent 
of their respective Governments, and any person or 
document deemed relevant to the work. 

The Commission recognized that it was not at 
present in a position to formulate precisely its 
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Message From 
Mes. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Chairman, Commission on 
Human Rights 


As chairman of the Human Rights Com- 
mission, I am very glad to be able to look 
back on the two-weeks meeting of the first 
full Commission on Human Rights and feel 
that progress was really made. 

On the basis of discussions which were held 
by the full Commission, the officers, in co- 
operation with the Secretariat, have been 
authorized to prepare a preliminary draft of 
an International Bill of Human Rights for 
presentation at the next session. 

Two Sub-Commissions were set up, one on 


Freedom of Information and the Press, and . 


one on Minorities and Discrimination. Both 
of them will be extremely helpful in the de- 
velopment of human rights throughout the 
world. Hopes have been aroused in many 
people through the ages, but it has never been 
possible for the nations of the world to come 
together and try to work out in co-operation 
such principles as will make living more 
worth-while for the average human being. 

We hope that this first meeting of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights will prove a his- 
torical event, and that when the International 
Bill of Human Rights is accepted by the 
General Assembly, a new and encouraging 
point will have been reached in the history 
of human rights. 

It was decided that the next session should 
be in Geneva on July 21st. The rules provide 
that this decision shall be taken after con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General. Since 
the organization is not complete enough for 
the Secretary-General to be able to decide at 
the present time whether the budget will 
allow the meeting to be held in Europe this 
year, and since we are still subject to the re- 
quirements of the budget, the meeting may 
have to be at Lake Success. 


















views concerning the means of insuring the ob 
servance of the rights to be included in the Inter. 
national Bill of Human Rights. The drafting group 
was invited to explore this field, and study any 
documents submitted to it, so that the Commission 
might be able to work out specific proposals. In 
particular, the drafting group was asked to e. 
amine the Australian proposal calling for the 
establishment of an International Court of Human 
Rights. (This Court would have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine all disputes concerning the 
rights of citizenship and enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms provided for in 
the Declaration of Human Rights. The Court would 
be open to any person or group of persons, and 
every state accepting the Declaration would comply 
with the judgment of the Court.) 

As a guide in its work, the drafting group could 
examine the views of the members of the Commis. 
sion concerning items which the members should 
include in the International Bill of Human Rights, 
‘These views were embodied in the records of the 
Commission’s meetings. 


















Views of Commission members 






The representative of India had maintained dur. 
ing the session that the Bill of Human Rights would 
be meaningless unless an unequivocal definition 
were given of the relationship which ought to 
exist between the individual, the community, the 
state and the international organization. People 
must be assured that there would be adequate ma- 
chinery to enforce the Bill whenever human rights 
were violated. 

The Chinese representative emphasized that the 
Bill should include a preamble propounding the 
philosophy on which it was based. He also wanted 
to see the expression “freedom from want” appear 
somewhere in the Bill, either in the preamble or in 
the text itself. 

The preamble must emphasize the rights of man 
as an individual as opposed to the universal rights 
of nations, asserted the French representative. One 
right was absolutely unconditional, namely, the 
right to freedom of conscience. 

It was the view of the Philippine Government 
that the Bill should establish a balance between 
political and economic rights, thus creating a sys 
tem of government which would be not only a 
government of the people by the people, but also 
for the people. The member from Lebanon was 
of the opinion that if the proposed Bill did not 
stipulate the existence of the individual and his 
need for protection in his struggle against the State, 
the Commission would never achieve its intended 
purpose. 

According to the representative of Yugoslavia, 
new conditions of modern times had developed the 
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spirit of collectivity, and the conscience and the 
solidarity of the popular masses. True individual 
liberty could be reached only in perfect harmony 
between the individual and the collectivity. This 
common interest was more important than the 
individual interest, and man could liberate himself 
only when the mass of the population was free. 
The social principle came first, and a modern 
declaration of human rights could only be establish- 
ed on social principles having validity for our age. 

The co-existence and closely knit interdependence 
of the State and the individual were stressed by the 
representative of the United Kingdom. It was the 
combination of these two elements, their reciprocal 
effects and influences which could produce the 
highest civilization. 

Speaking on the right to work, the Soviet repre- 
sentative stated that there could be no right to work 
without a corresponding duty to the community. In 
this respect, he’ cited Article 12 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution which stipulated that in the U.S.S.R. work 
was a “duty and an honor for every able-bodied 
citizen, in accordance with the principle: no work, 
no food.” He asked that the Bill include the 
individual’s obligation to work for the community, 
by which he meant his country as well as the 
United Nations. 

The United States delegate suggested that the 
International Bill of Rights should first be pre- 
pared in the form of a Declaration on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms to be adopted 
as a General Assembly Resolution. In preparing this 
Declaration, the Commission should consider the 
following category of rights: personal rights (such 
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as freedom of speech, information, religion and 
rights of property) procedural rights (such as 
safeguards for persons accused of crime) ; social 
rights (such as the right to employment and social 
security and the right to enjoy minimum standards 
of economic, social and cultural well-being) ; and 
political rights (such as the right to citizenship and 
the right of citizens to participate in their govern- 
ment). 

The Commission was of the opinion that the 
drafting group should submit a draft resolution of 
the International Bill of Human Rights to the 
Commission for eventual presentation to, and ap- 
proval by, the General Assembly. 

The drafting group was instructed to submit 
monthly reports of its progress to members of the 
Commission, beginning April 1, 1947, and to mail 
the final preliminary draft of the Bill to the mem- 
bers of the Commission by June 25, 1947. 
Freedom of Information and the Press 

By a resolution adopted on June 21, 1946, the 
Economic and Social Council empowered the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to establish a Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press. In implementing the resolution, the Com- 
mission recommended to the Council that this 
Sub-Commission examine what rights, obligations, 
and practices should be included in the concept 
of freedom of information. The Sub-Commission 
should also report to the parent body on any issues 
arising from such examination, and perform any 
other functions entrusted to it by the Economic 
and Social Council, or by the Commission itself. 

The Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
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tion and of the Press is to be composed of 12 per- 
sons, selected by the Commission in consultation 
with the Secretary-General, and subject to the con- 
sent of their respective Governments. Not more 
than one person can be selected from any single 
country, and all members shall serve one year in 
the first instance, subject to reconsideration by the 
Commission before the end of that period. 
Because the Commission did not have time to 
select the members of this Sub-Commission, it re- 
quested the Economic and Social Council to ap- 
point the members at its fourth session. It was 
further recommended that the Council make its 
choice from among lists of persons submitted by 
members of the Commission on Human Rights, 
each member nominating not more than 12 per- 
sons from Member states of the United Nations. 


The General Assembly, in its resolution of 
December 14, 1946, authorized the holding of a 
conference of all Members of the United Nations 
on freedom of information, and instructed that it 
be held before the end of 1947. In anticipation of 
this forthcoming Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation, the Commission recommended that the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press be authorized to submit recommenda- 
tions regarding the Conference’s program, and to 
assist in its preparation. 


Prevention of Discrimination 


In its resolution of June 21, 1946, the Economic 
and Social Council empowered the Commission to 
establish separate Sub-Commissions on the Protec- 
tion of Minorities and on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination. The Commission, however, decided 
for administrative reasons to establish a single 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities. 

The new Sub-Commission is to examine what 
provisions should be adopted in the definition of 
the principles which are to be applied in the pre- 
vention of discrimination on grounds of race, sex, 


language or religion, and in the field of the pro. 
tection of minorities. It will also make recom. 
mendations to the Commission on urgent problems 
in these fields, and perform any other functions 
which may be entrusted to it by the Economic and 
Social Council, or the Commission on Human 
Rights. ; 

The composition of the Sub-Commission is sim- 
ilar to that of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press. However, the 12 
persons selected to serve on the Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities hold office for two-year terms. 


Communications Concerning Human Rights 


The United Nations is faced with the problem 
of how to handle the large number of protests, 
complaints, and petitions concerning alleged viola- 
tions of human rights. As a temporary measure, the 
Commission decided to request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to compile a confidential list of communica 
tions received concerning human rights before each 
session of the Commission. He is to furnish this 
confidential list upon request of the members of 
the Commission, without divulging the contents 
of these .communications or the identity of their 
authors. He is also directed to enable the members 
of the Commission to consult the originals of these 
communications when they so request. Finally, the 
Secretary-General is to inform the writers of all 
communications concerning human rights that 
their communications will be brought to the at 
tention of the Commission on Human Rights. 


The Commission recognized that it had no power 
to take any action regarding any complaints con- 
cerning human rights. However, in future, the 
chairman or vice-chairman will meet shortly before 
each session of the Commission with one or two 
co-opted members for the purpose of receiving com: 
munications concerning human rights, and of 
bringing to the attention of the Commission such 
communications as may assist it in its work. 
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ILO Oil Committee Meets 


New Era in Labor-Management Co-operation Envisaged 


A NEW PERIOD OF co-operation between labor and 
management in the oil industry was envisaged at 
the first conference of the International Labour 
Organization’s Industrial Committee on Petroleum 
Production and Refining held in Los Angeles dur- 
ing the first two weeks of February. 

For the first time in the history of the industry, 
representatives of labor, management and govern- 
ment from 11 of the principal oil-producing coun- 
tries of the world conferred and agreed on the 
need for international standards of safety, the fixing 
of minimum wages, collective bargaining, basic 
general education, vocational and technical train- 
ing, apprenticeship training, recruitment and pro- 
motion policy. 

This conference was the seventh of a series of 
conferences of eight ILO committees on the world’s 
principal industries. Committees for the textile 
industry, inland transport, metal trades, iron and 
steel production, buildings, civil engineering and 
public works, and coal mining had already been 
held leaving a conference of chemical industry 
representatives yet to convene. 

The general consensus of the delegates was that 
the prime achievement of the conference lay in 
establishing a mechanism for worker-management 
co-operation in the industry on an international 
scale. 

Charles Shaw, United States delegate who was 
chairman of the management group at the confer- 
ence, and Herbert Woods of the United States, 
chairman of the labor. group, were agreed that the 
conference was a good start toward smoother labor- 
management relations in the oil industry through- 
out the world. 

At several points there was sharp disagreement 
among the three groups of delegates—employers, 
workers and government representatives. 

The most controversial question was whether the 
conference should go on record as favoring the 
establishment of a standard 4o or 48 hour week in 
the oil industry in all countries of the world. This 
proposal was opposed by the management delegates 
on the ground that it might impede production at 
a time when oil was badly needed. After a heated 
discussion, the workers’ group agreed to postpone 
consideration of the question until the conference’s 
next session. 

Other controversial resolutions concerned the 
setting of minimum wages, freedom of association 
and collective bargaining, but these issues were 
finally resolved. The conference adopted nine res- 
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olutions and concluded in an atmosphere of har- 
mony. 

The countries represented were Canada, Colom- 
bia, Egypt, France, United Kingdom, Iran Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Peru, and the United States and 
Venezuela. The chairman of the meeting was Luis 
Alvarado, Peruvian Minister to Canada and rep- 
resentative of Peru on the ILO’s Governing Body. 

The nine resolutions approved by the conference 
covered the following subjects: 

1. Safety. Employers and workers are encouraged 
to collaborate in instructing workers in the safe 
handling of petroleum products and in first aid 
measures, and to form joint safety advisory com- 
mittees with the job of recommending to manage- 
ments improvements in safety measures. The reso- 
lution invited the International Labour Office to 
assemble information on industrial safety and warn- 
ing signs, on safe work practices and accident pre- 
vention measures, and on procedures used for 
reporting accidents, with a view to recommending 
standard safety procedures at the next session of 
the Committee. 

2. Minimum wage fixing. This resolution accepts 
the principle that minimum wage rates should be 
fixed for workers by collective agreements, legis- 
lation or other procedures. It declares that the 
minimum rate should be high enough to provide 
“a decent standard of living for the worker and 
his family,” taking into account economic condi- 
tions. 

3. Management-Labor relations. This affirms the 
right of both employers and workers to form organ- 
izations of their own choosing without fear of 
discrimination, coercion or intimidation. Jt recom- 
mends that any country having legislation curtail- 
ing the right of free association should remove such 
discrimination, and it proposes legislation that will 
promote harmony in the industry through the use 
of collective bargaining machinery. 

4. Basic general education. This resolution states 
the principle that the children of petroleum work- 
ers should have access to facilities for general edu- 
cation, and recommends that such facilities should 
be made available to petroleum workers and their 
children whatever may be their place of work. 
Where geographic conditions require it, the reso- 
lution declares, this should be done in collabora- 
tion with the oil companies. 

5. Vocational training and technical education. 
This recommends the development of vocational 
training within the industry, and, where necessary, 

“ 
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the setting up of special schools for technical edu- 
cation. The resolution urges the desirability of 
collaboration between management and labor in 
this field. 

6. Educational facilities. This resolution invites 
the International Labour Office to make a study of 
educational facilities in the industry. 

7. Apprenticeship training. This invites the ILO 
to study methods of apprenticeship training as they 
exist throughout the world in order to provide 
information with a view to the establishment of 
basic standards. 

8. Recruitment. This resolution proposes that in 
recruiting workers, preference should be given to 


workers of the country where the industry is situ. 
ated and especially workers trained in vocational 
schools. It urges that women and young workers 
should be employed only at work for which they 
are physically suited. 

g. Promotion. This declares that new workers 
should be recruited only after the possibilities of 
filling vacancies by promotion have been exhausted, 
It recommends that promotion should take into 
account relative abilities, qualifications and length 
of service. 

These resolutions, embodying as they do, con- 
clusions of the conference, will be submitted to 
the Governing Body of the ILO for action. 


International Organizations Conference Ends 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Praises Role in Address at Closing Dinner 


N on-covernMENTAL organizations throughout the 
world are “a bridge between the United Nations and 
people” and will play a major role in determining 
its success, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, chairman of 
the Commission on Human Rights, declared at a 
dinner on February 14 given under the auspices of 
the World Federation of United Nations Associa- 
tion, in New York. 

The dinner brought to a close a five-day con- 
ference of international non-governmental groups, 
attended by some 250 persons representing more 
than a hundred organizations who are interested 
in promoting international goodwill. The confer- 
ence, which took place at Lake Success, was arranged 
by the Department of Public Information. 

Mrs. Roosevelt deplored the tendency of some 


sections of the press to emphasize clashes of opinion 
and instances of failure to agree among delegations, 
She urged that these organizations help in the 
task of informing the peoples of the world fully 
and accurately by calling attention to the fre- 
quent cases of harmony at Lake Success which were 
sometimes glossed over by newspapers. 

Among other speakers at the dinner were Major 
John A. F. Ennals, secretary-general of the World 
Federation of United Nations Association; James 
B. Orrick, chief of the Section for Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations in the Secretariat, who was 
chairman of the conference; Clark M. Eichelberger, 
director of the American Association for the United 
Nations; and representatives of the four organiza- 
tions which have consultative status with the Eco- 


Delegates to the Conference 
of International Organizations 
registering in the organization’: 
lounge at Lake Success, on the 


opening day of the Conference. 
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Cordier, Executive 





Andrew 
Assistant to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, addresses the opening 
session of the conference of in- 
ternational non - governmental 
groups which was held at Lake 
Success. Some 250 persons rep- 
resenting more than 100 organi- 


zations. participated. 


nomic and Social Council—the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, the American Federation of Labor, 
the International Chamber of Commerce and the 
International Co-operative Alliance. Louis Dolivet, 
international editor of United Nations World, an 
unofficial monthly magazine, presided at the dinner. 

During the conference at Lake Success, several 
resolutions were passed which were designed to 
guide and influence the policy and activities of the 
Department of Public Information. It was agreed 
that the Department should augment its present 
feature service to the press by issuing a bi-monthly, 
multi-lingual news sheet of United Nations activi- 
ties adapted to the needs of organizations. It was 
urged that the United Nations encourage a program 
of citizens’ discussion groups in local communities 
regarding activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 

Two resolutions which aroused considerable dis- 
cussion and interest, proposed respectively by repre- 
sentatives of the International Association of Lions 
Clubs and of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations, advocated the designation by 
the General Assembly of June 26, the date on which 
the United Nations Charter was signed, as World 
Peace Day and of some other day as International 
Children’s Day. 

A representative of the International Association 
of Criminal Law made a recommendation, which 
was unanimously adopted, that the Department of 
Public Information appoint advisers in the field of 
non-governmental organizations on a basis similar 
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to that of committees set up to advise in the media 
of press, radio and films. 

Delegates had an opportunity to meet the Secre- 
tary-General at a reception on the opening day, 
given by the Department of Public Information. 
At the first session, they were addressed by Tor 
Gjesdal, director of the department, on behalf of 
Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Public Information, who is absent on an official 
mission to South America; by Andrew Cordier, 
executive assistant to the Secretary-General; and 
by Jan Stancyk, director of the Department of Social 
Affairs. The Section on the Status of Women of the 
Department of Social Affairs gave a reception to 
women delegates during the conference. 

Representatives of the various organizations were 
able to get a close view of the day-to-day operations 
of the United Nations by attending meetings of the 
Security Council and of various commissions which 
were in progress at the time. Sessions of the con- 
ference were addressed by directors of the divisions 
of the Department of Public Information, who ex- 
plained United Nations activities in the fields of 
press, radio, film, visual information, publications, 
research, overseas information centers and speakers’ 
aids. There were showings of special documentary 
films and of the first of a series of official film strips. 

Members of the Departments of Economic and 
Social Affairs, who work in fields with which 
many of the organizations are concerned, spoke at 
meetings during the conference, and a day and a 
half was devoted to discussions led by representa- 
tives of the specialized agencies. 









PERSONALITIES 


Statistical Commission—Vice-Chairman 


Elected vice-chairman of 
the first session of the Sta- 
tistical Commission and 
chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Statistical Sam- 
pling, Prasanta Chandra 
Mahalanobis has been sta- 
tistical adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal since 
1944. Born in 1893, he was 
educated at Presidency 
College, Calcutta, graduat- 
ing B.Sc. in 1912, and at 
King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he received his M.A. degree in 1915. 

President of Presidency College, and a professor 
of physics there since 1915, he has also served as a 


Prof. Mahalanobis 


Statistical Commission—Chairman 

Herbert Marshall, Dominion Statistician since 
October 1945, is the representative of Canada to 
the first session of the Statistical Commission, of 
which he has been elected chairman. Born in 1887 
in Toronto, he graduated from the University ol 
‘Toronto in 1915, where he was awarded the Mack- 
enzie Fellowship in Political Science. 

After seeing active service during World War I 
he became, in 1920, a lecturer in economics at his 
alma mater. In June 1922 he was appointed Prices 
Statistician in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
He served as chief of the Internal Trade Branch 
from 1926 to 1942, and during this time organized 
Statistics of prices, census of merchandising and 
the Canadian balance of international payments. 
In 1942 he was appointed Assistant Dominion Sta- 
Statistical Commission—Rapporteur 

Stuart Arthur Rice, Rap- 
porteur of the first session 
of the Statistical Commis- 
sion, has been Assistant 
Director of the Budget in 
charge of Statistical stand- 
ards in the Executive Office 
of the President of the 
United States since 1940. 
Previously he had _ served 
as chairman of the statisti- 
cal nuclear commission. He 
has been chief of the Sta- 

tistical Mission to Japan since 1946 and is chairman 
of the Arrangements Commttee for the 1947 session 
of the International Statistical Institute. 

Born in 1889 in Wadena, Minnesota, Mr. Rice 
studied at the University of Washington where he 
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lecturer at the Calcutta University Postgraduate De 
partment since 1917; as the honorary head of if 
Postgraduate Department of Statistics since 1g 
and honorary Professor of Statistics since 194 
Professor Mahalanobis has been honorary secretay 
and director of the Indian Statistical Institug 
Calcutta since its inception in 1931, and the honog 
ary editor of Sankhya, the Indian journal of st 
tistics, since 1933. A foundation Fellow of th 
National Institute of Sciences of India since 19g 
he was its secretary in 1945. He has been the generg 
secretary of the Indian Science Congress since 1945 
He was awarded the Weldon Prize in 1942 
Oxford University, was elected a Fellow of th 
Royal Society of London in 1945 and is the auth¢ 
of numerous research papers and publications of 
statistical subjects. : 


tistician and remained in 
this position until he re- 
ceived his present appoint- 
ment in 1945. 

Mr. Marshall was Cana- 
dian representative to the 
meeting of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Statistics 
at Prague in 1938, and 
was secretary of the con- 
ference of British Com- 
monwealth Statisticians in 
1935. In 1939 he was Mr. Marshall 
awarded the medal of the Professional Institute ¢ 
the Civil Service of Canada for his report entitled 
“The Canadian Balance of International Pay 
ments: A Study of Methods and Results.” ‘ 


graduated A.B. in 1912 and A.M. in 1915. 
received his Ph.D. at Columbia University 
1923. He was professor of sociology and later alse 
of statistics at the University of Pennsylvania bé 
tween 1926 and 1940 and, from 1932 to 1933 was@ 
visiting professor of sociology. at the University 6 
Chicago. ; 
Other positions held by Mr. Rice include 
chairman of the United States Central Statistical 
Board, 1936 to 1940; Assistant Director of the 
Census, 1933 to 1936; president of the Americafl 
Statistical Association; 1st vice-president of thé 
Inter-American Statistical Institute; vice-president) 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and member of the Social Science Re 
search Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 
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